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SYMPOSIUM: PSYCHOANALYSIS AS SEEN BY 
ANALYZED PSYCHOLOGISTS (Continued ) 


PSYCHOANALYSIS, PSYCHOLOGY, AND EDUCATION 


BY PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


N writing this paper I have two purposes in mind. First, | wish 
I to describe and discuss my own experience in psychoanalysis 
in order to indicate points of contact, both in theory and method, 
with traditional psychology. Second, I wish to compare psycho- 
analysis with education and child guidance and to indicate how 
these two latter disciplines can prontably draw on psychoanalysis. 

If | am not mistaken, this symposium on psychoanalysis is the 
first to be undertaken from the point of view of the analysand. | 
Practically the total amount of psychoanalytical literature has 
been contributed by psychoanalysts, and psychoanalytical theory 
has been built by the receiver rather than the contributor of free- 
association material. As psychoanalysis itself maintains, any 
theory must be based in part on the apperceptions of the person 
constructing the theory; and it is quite possible that a psycho- 
analytical theory constructed by those who have been analyzed 
would be different from that constructed by those who were the 
analysts. Since, however, all psychoanalysts have been analyzed 
themselves, so that their theory must of necessity include both 
points of view, this distinction is not worth pushing too far. 

In this paper I shall have little to say about psychoanalytical 
theory. I still hold my scientific belief that one cannot build or 
tear down theory on the basis of one case. It is true that appar- 
ently some psychoanalytic theory seems to have been based on a 
single case,’ but in these instances one does not know how much 
previous experience with case material there may have been before 
the one case seemed to present a clear-cut illustration of it. It 
would seem as though all aspects of psychoanalytic theory were 

1 Freud apparently worked out his concept of castration on the basis of the analysis 


of a single case. Freud, S. Analysis of a phobia in a five-year-old boy (1909). 
Collected papers, Vol. 11. London, 1925, 152. 
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destined to receive a more direct and convincing test with the 
application of psychoanalytical techniques to children. 

I imagine that for anyone to talk about psychoanalysis in the 
light of his own experiences with it is much like describing the 
elephant by touching its legs, trunk, or tail. One’s impressions 
naturally depend on the particular trend that the analysis took. 
In arranging for my own analysis I made clear that my primary 
purpose was to satisfy my scientific curiosity in order to be 
equipped the better for my work in psychology. Psychoanalysis 
had been made to appear an esoteric and mysterious experience, 
of which one could have no knowledge without actually going 
through an analysis oneself. I also remarked as an aside that 
there were certain things about myself which puzzled me and on 
which I hoped I could throw light. At this my analyst nodded 
knowingly and commented, “Of course.” I have since learned 
that every person in our culture, no matter how well-adjusted, 
carries about with him unexplained and bizarre bits of behavior, 
thoughts, and feelings of which he is not altogether proud, and 
that this plight is inevitable in a culture which suppresses from 
birth various kinds of aggression, sex expression, and interest and 
curiosity in certain bodily processes. 

I was indeed surprised to find that in the course of the analysis 
nothing was thrust upon me which I was expected to accept. 
I had, indeed, to do as much as ninety-five per cent of the work. 
Not only was I expected to be active during the entire hour, but 
I was also invited to make my own interpretations when I could. 
Interpretations made by the analyst were always tentative, and 
I was to accept them as valid only if I felt them to be so. “I give 
you this suggestion for what it is worth,” was frequently said to 
me. There were times when I rejected the hint vehemently, only 
to find that later I stumbled on the same correlation myself. 

The criterion of correctness of an interpretation was whether 
I felt or accepted it as true. This interpretation puzzled me at 
first and still does. Certainly the subjectivity of individual 
impressions is so well known that one could hardly dare to take 
them as a criterion of truth. And yet the whole process of 
analysis seems not to be concerned with the correspondence of 
one’s thoughts and feelings with external reality, but simply a 
connecting up (perhaps genetically) of the contents of one’s 
mind. In this sense the whole aim of psychoanalysis is to effect 
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a more complete mental integration, and concerns itself not at 
all with that correlation of one’s mind with external reality which 
is commonly thought of as adjustment. It is at this point that 
some of Freud’s followers, notably Adler, have split off from 
the master. So psychoanalysis, far from being a set of dogmas 
which I was expected to accept and apply to myself, was a set 
of correlations of my own mental states which I was expected 
largely to work out for myself. 

I was astonished when I was told that we would not need 
any of the technical vocabulary which is thought to be an integral 
part of Freudian theory; throughout the whole analysis the work 
was carried on in terms of the vocabulary which I myself brought 
to the analysis. Very rarely indeed was a phenomenon given a 
technical name. 

I learned to be profoundly impressed with my unconscious. 
Some hours seemed to be little short of miraculous. Without any 
plan or preparation on my part, my free associations would 
apparently adopt a theme, which might also be the theme of a 
dream the preceding night. Many times it was possible to con- 
nect this theme with certain experiences of that day or of the 
day before, experiences with emotional content and which, not 
being wholly resolved, had left a residue of tension. The remark- 
able thing was the way in which my free associations would 
weave in and around this theme, coming back to it again and 
again, instead of just flitting on and on like a butterfly from one 
theme to another. I gained the impression that the épisode of 
the day before pertained to deep-seated grievances going way 
back to early childhood and infancy—wrongs which had never 
been completely resolved; and that my associations were like 
outcroppings of rock which reveal the possibility of a continuity 
of structure between the surface exposure and submerged strata. 
Psychoanalysis cannot but impress one with the continuity of 
personal development. The way in which one approaches a 
problem today was determined by experiences in the first months 
and years of life. There is a continuity of function in kind and 
mode of adjustment as well as continuity of structure. To go 
back to the geological simile, just as the geologist is able to recon- 
struct the formation of a whole terrain by an»examination of a 
few outcroppings of rock at different levels, so the psychologist 
versed in psychoanalytic theory can reconstruct roughly a per- 
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son’s developmental experiences from a few samples of behavior, 
thought, and feeling. This reconstruction from a small sample 
is not, however, the same as a psychoanalysis. 

Here | must point out the distinction which has already been 
made many times between psychoanalytic theory and the process 
of psychoanalysis. Psychoanalytic theory is a structure of theory 
built on generalizations from a number of actual analyses. It is 
as though soundings, made at a number of places on the earth’s 
surface, were used to reconstruct the nature of the whole area. 
Given this psychoanalytic theory, one can apply it to an indi- 
vidual case by noticing the person’s symptoms of behavior or his 
phantasies at any one time, and by reconstructing from these 
samples a theory as to his development. But such a deduction 
is only an hypothesis to be verified by reference to experience 
itself. In an actual analysis, however, deductions are not made 
from theory—each correlation is made as it appears from the 
material itself. One cannot challenge the validity of an actual 
analysis, for interpretations when made are derived from material 
actually at hand, so that the correlations have the feel or ring of 
reality to him who makes and accepts them. One may justly, 
on the other hand, be skeptical of deductions from psychoanalytic 
theory, for in such deductions from theory lurks always the error 
of applying a statistical generalization to an individual. 

Before I was analyzed, I wondered how anyone could extract 
from me memories which I had completely forgotten. This 
miracle is not a part of analysis, I discovered. The so-called 
unconscious exists in the recalled memories. The psychoanalytic 
unconscious is simply a matter of emphasis. Things which were 
once important have been made to seem unimportant, and, 
because unimportant, they seem hardly worth recalling. For 
instance, I remember my father as a gentle, kindly man, toward 
whom I had feelings of respect and friendliness. In my analysis 
I had the task one day of thinking about a certain rival of whom 
I was envious. By devious paths my associations came back 
eventually to my early childhood and my parents, and I was able 
to recall experiences in which I expressed some indignation 
toward my father. With my analyst’s help I was able to see that 
these childhood attitudes toward my father, which must have 
assumed considerable importance at the time, have gradually 
over the years been relegated to the limbo of forgetfulness, while 
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my present picture of my father as a kind, gentle man assumed 
ever larger proportions. My present conception of my father 
coincides with reality, | am sure; but when one is little, simply 
because of the differences in size, one’s phantasies may be dis- 
torted. Besides, one does not like to think of oneself as harboring 
evil thoughts toward father or mother, or brother or sister. But 
hostile and envious thoughts were easily displaced toward other 
men and remain at full strength to the present day. Psycho- 
analysis, then, among other things, enables one to get a new 
gestalt or perspective on childhood memories which enables one 
to connect them with events in the present. Thus the uncon- 
scious, as I see it, is not so much the effacement of memories as 
the distortion of them. 

My analyst went the limit in giving me freedom. “Say what- 
ever comes to your mind.” I dream seldom, and remember what 
[ dream poorly; except for the first few weeks, this statement held 
true during the analysis. My phantasies tend to stay close to 
reality and, because unconscious phantasy material is often the 
best clue for explaining present trends, I suggested that I get a 
pad and jot down dreams in the morning immediately on 
awakening. To this my analyst objected. “If you have for- 
gotten the dream, it will have no associations for you—besides, 
what an unnecessary chore and useless expenditure of energy!” 
My analyst believed in putting no obligations and no demands 
in the analysis—of those I evidently had plenty already. Some 
analysts will attempt to ferret out the meaning of elements in a 
dream by urging the analysand to tell of what it reminds him. 
My analyst was willing to trust the devious course of my own 
perfectly free associations to bring out what there was of signifi- 
cance in a dream. Many dreams were, therefore, never com- 
pletely analyzed. The justification for this procedure was that 
I was not ready yet to interpret some material. Some threads 
had to be rescued from the unconscious before certain elements 
would take on meaning. 

It is my belief that every analysis arouses and releases anxiety 
by virtue of the nature of the process. It is of necessity disturb- 
ing to find that one carries within himself the remrants of trends 
which he has been taught by parents, school, church, and the 
culture itself to be bad, wrong, sinful, dishonorable, or what not. 
These trends are clearly expressed, to be sure, in personal ani- 
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mosities, hatreds, jealousies, fears, feelings of inferiority, and 
perhaps in symptomatic behavior; but the latter are accepted as 
isolated puzzles, and their link to deeper strata in ourselves 
unsuspected. In my analysis I believe I was as much afraid of 
the impending doom of revelations yet to come (which never 
came) as of connections which actually were made. For the 
neurotic, whose symptom itself is disturbing and whose sense of 
guilt therefore the more intense, an analysis can release anxiety 
in amounts which can become overwhelming. It is because of 
this fact that psychoanalysis requires daily sessions, so that sup- 
port may be gained from the analyst at these critical periods. 
And it is partly because of the painful quality of this anxiety 
that an analysis must be spread over so long a period of time. 
\ Resistance, which is a feature of every analysis, is the subject’s 
protection against the release of too large a dose of anxiety at 
one time. An analysis, therefore, can justly be likened to the 
boring and cleaning of a decayed tooth preparatory to filling; 
the dentist must of necessity press on exposed nerves as he cuts 
away the decayed tissue. 
Transference always takes places in every analysis. To my 
surprise, transference was not something immediately accessible 
to introspection. On the contrary, transference took place 
imperceptibly without my being aware of it. As in any experi- 
ence, one’s attention is normally directed outward, and introspec- 
tion is a secondary activity—one can introspect only after the 
reaction itself. The relationship was recognized as such only 
when there was some interruption to it, as at weekends or longer 
holidays, or when the analysis itself was due to be-terminated. 
The process of the analysis must certainly vary from individual 
to individual. In my own case—as is general, I believe—the first 
hours were devoted to some rather explosive confessions of sur- 
face material. This was followed by autobiographical material, 
much of it more or less rehearsed, all of it conscious in the fullest 
sense of the word. A lengthy holiday formed a natural break 
between this first phase and the latter phase in which, with 
enthusiasm dulled, each session was without plan or preparation. 
Now the material seemed to be quite random and purposeless. 
While at the beginning I had a feeling of direction, at the end 
I had no feeling of direction at all. It was in this stage that 
actual progress was being made with the aid of the transference. 
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At the beginning the process was solely a mental one; but in the 
freedom of the analytic situation, experimentation and explora- 
tion were being tried, new thoughts and points of view were 
being attempted, and the new freedom actually translated into 
behavior. Evidence for this fact could be found in a shift in 
the mood in dreams. 

Psychoanalytic therapy is not concerned immediately with the 
adjustments which a person makes to his world, but with the 
conflicts within the Andividual himself. With inner conflicts 
reduced, the individual is free to turn his energies toward his 
outer adjustments. That this distinction is of profound impor- 
tance for education is only beginning to be realized. Before a 
child can profit by an education which is designed to help him 
to accommodate himself to the world in which he is to live, he 
must be relatively free from inner conflicts. In the grip of strong 
and unresolved inner conflicts, a child’s energy must be so taken 
up with managing these cross-currents within himself that he 
will have little to give to managing the world about him. A child 
may accomplish this management of inner conflicts by repression, 
even repression of some of the actual processes which he is 
expected to master in school. Blanchard, for example, has shown 
how one boy, in repressing hostile attitudes toward his father, 
found it necessary to inhibit many things which even reminded 
him of his aggressive tendencies.” This repression included let- 
ters of the alphabet, which in his phantasy assumed the shape 
of little weapons and toward which he became so blocked that 
he made no progress in reading at all. Here is a clear case where 
an inner conflict blocks school learning. In other cases aggres- 
sion is displaced to the school situation—it may be the teacher— 
and becomes so dominating as to interfere with satisfactory 
school work. I give these illustrations because educators fre- 
quently see the significance of these stuntings of personality 
development only when they result in interference in school 
learning, whereas other outcomes in social adaptation may be 
even more serious in consequence. ‘ 

No survey has been made as yet to indicate the extent to which 
personality conflicts are responsible for failures in education. 
I suspect that if we count those in which the conflict is mild, the 


2 Blanchard, P. M. Reading disabilities in relation to difficultics of personality and 
emotional development. Case 5. Ment. Hyg., 1936, 20, 354-413 
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numbers would go beyond our imagination. It would seem 
axiomatic that in these cases where inner conflicts interefere with 
good adjustment some resolution of the conflict must be made 
before optimum progress in education can be expected. Such a 
statement leads to the conclusion that psychoanalysis is called 
for in large numbers of children. 

But the matter does not stop here. No child develops, unaided, 
conflicts between what he feels like doing and what he believes 
he ought or ought not to do. Somewhere the conflict is brought 
into being by parents or others, who hold standards of what is 
right and wrong and attempt to impose them on the child. 
Evidence goes to indicate that far more disturbance in person- 
ality development in children arises from lack of emotional 
security in parent-child relationships than from any other single 
factor.’ Every parent has both love and hate to bring to his 
child; but in too many cases the quantity of hate is dominant, 
and the threat of this rejection causes grave disturbances to the 
child. 

Although in our work in child guidance we try to help the 
child resolve his conflicts, at the same time we do not forget the 
parents (and nurses and teachers) who stand in the background 
and give support to one arm of the conflict, Parents themselves 
have conflicts which they may express by anxious, compulsive, 
or melancholic attitudes toward their children, and they need 
to have their conflicts resolved by psychoanalysis. It is well 
known, moreover, that it takes two to make a quarrel; if a child 
finds problems in adjustment at school, in many cases the 
teacher is contributing because of her conflicts to the adjustment 
situation. Thus many, if not all, teachers also need psycho- 
analysis. Sizing up the situation, we arrive here at the oppressive 
conclusion that a large part of society needs to be psychoanalyzed, 
and we see the ridiculous picture of one half of the population 
psychoanalyzing the other half. Whatever the facts, the remedy 
breaks down under its own weight long before the conclusion 
is reached. Psychoanalysis in its orthodox form is far too lengthy 
in time and expensive in money and energy to serve as a prac- 
tical solution to the ills of personality\development. Research 
must bend its energies to the discovery of short cuts in the reso- 
lution of conflicts, drawing for this purpose on the contributions 


8 Symonds, P. M. Psychology of parent-child relationships. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1939 7 
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which psychoanalysis has already made to understanding of this 
held. 

As a matter of fact, considerable progress in the matter of 
diagnosis has already been made through the development of 
projective techniques—more progress, indeed, than can be taken 
advantage of by our methods of treatment. Projective techniques 
had their inception in the work of Melanie Klein, who adapted 
Freud’s techniques for use with children through play with 
toys. These techniques, which have received the attention of 
psychologists, at present are being subjected to vigorous explora- 
tion and experimentation.‘ The point of view of the interpreta- 
tion of phantasies is, however, so recent and is, in fact, so foreign 
to the point of view of traditional psychology, that this explora- 
tion must build its own methodology as it proceeds. As was 
mentioned earlier, interpretation of material collected by any of 
the projective techniques must be thought of as little more than. 
an hypothesis, for the material with which to correlate it is miss- | 
ing. Evaluation of these interpretations by comparison with 
other data is the task for experimental psychology. 

A second task for psychology is the exploration of means 
whereby insights gained by the experimenter or therapeutist 
from such diagnostic material can be utilized. That its simple 
straightforward use in advice or interpretation is doomed to 
failure is obvious. Material gained covertly in this way with its 
unconscious significance to the subject would not be accepted 
by him as such and would even be actively rejected as a form of 
defense. Solomon reports the following excerpt from a play 
interview, using dolls, with an eleven-year-old boy.” 

The beatings continued until the father and sister (dolls) lay dead upon 
the table. He then picked up the mother and the two went away together. 

Q. “How does the boy feel now?” 

A. “He feels very happy.” 

He dropped the dolls and said, “A thing like that would never happen to 
me, because I never get mad at my father—we are swell friends, and I get 
along good with my sister, too.” 


Q. “I know that, but this doll is certainly mad at his father, isn’t he?” 
A. “Oh, yes! He is plenty mad at him.” 


* Frank, L. K. Projective methods for the study of personality. J. Psychol., 1939, 
8, 389-413. 

Horowitz, R. E., and Murphy, L. B. Projective methods in the psychological study 
of children. J]. exper. Educ., 1938, 7, 133-140. 

Murray, H. A., et al. Explorations in personality. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1938. 

5 Solomon, J. C. Active play therapy. Amer. ]. Orthopsychiat., 1938, 3, 48s. 
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Either the interpretation doesn’t take at all and the wall of 
resistance, repression, and inhibition is built higher than ever; 
or else anxiety is increased. Usually both occur. Realizing 
rather dimly the significance of what he has revealed, a child, 
in order to protect himself, will retreat altogether from the 
therapeutic situation. So a too rapid diagnostic procedure may 
in the long run waste time. 

So far as children are concerned, there is evidence-that-the 
therapeutic process takes place more rapidly than—with adults. 
Transference proceeds rapidly, inhibitions are frequently less 
intense, and the child in a permissive atmosphere will at once 
proceed to express himself naturally. We have much to dis- 
cover, however, concerning methods for utilizing knowledge 
gained from projective procedures in hastening transference, in 
giving support against anxiety, in not only permitting but 
encouraging expression, and in imparting insight. Since young 
children are in the process of accepting the restraints which the 
culture expects of them, the problem of coordinating this “ edu- 
cational” process with therapy needs to be investigated. In 
psychoanalysis the analyst does not assume the role of instructor, 
but it may nevertheless be necessary to combine instruction with 
interpretation in the case of young children.* There is much 
evidence of the existence of therapeutic value in group activity, 
and group activity has its educational implications as well. Many 
questions in this borderline between education and _psycho- 
analysis warrant investigation. 

In the case of parents and teachers, the need for psychoanalysis 
runs smack against its prohibitive cost in time and money. It is 
insufficient to think in terms of short analyses of twenty or thirty 
sessions, for it is well known that in that short time the process 
is barely beginning. Here, as with children, it is possible to 
learn more about a person than can be used by the application 
of projective techniques; the question of how to use understand- 
ing of a person to build rapport, hasten transference, control 
anxiety, manipulate resistance, release inhibition, and increase 
the flow of meaningful associations and hence to speed up the 
process of gaining insight, needs considerable study. 

Work with parents and teachers in any case can at best pro- 


® Gerard, M. W. Case for discussion at the 1938 symposium. Amer. ]. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1938, 8, 16 ” 
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ceed only on the basis of weekly or semi-weekly contacts as a 
practiced rule, and exploration of what can be accomplished at 
this tempo is needed. On the one hand, it is well known that 
the flow of phantasy is reduced with longer intervals between 
sessions, While, on the other hand, as a balancing factor the 
longer intervals permit the operation of a subtle integrating 
force which gets its start during the therapeutic period itself. 
Probably in working with parents and teachers in child guid- 
ance, less reliance can be placed on the therapeutic value of trans- 
ference as such and more on whatever resources in the ego the 
parent or teacher possesses. Undoubtedly every adult has possi- 
bilities for apprehending directly something of his own attitudes 
and their effect on the child’s developing personality and has the 
capacity for taking himself in hand and applying corrective 
measures. Eventhough these do not go deep and leave the con- 
flicts unresolved, they may nonetheless ease up the situation in 
which the child finds himself and so permit therapeutic proc- 
esses in the child to progress without handicap. In cases where 
the parent’s needs are so great that his attitudes and behavior 
persist in spite of superficial insight, deeper and more extended 
therapy is called for. Methods for presenting to parents and 
teachers suggestions which can be accepted by them need much 
study. Here again group methods offer considerable promise for 
helping in the release of tensions and guilt, and for reducing 
the severity of conflict. 

The fact that the editor of this Journat has arranged the 
present symposium of papers on psychoanalysis is a straw in 
the wind to indicate the direction of psychological interest. Time 
was—and still is—when psychoanalysis was anathema to many 
psychologists, “But the developments of both psychology and 
psychoanalysis have been drawing more closely together in 
interest, outlook, and formulation; and now with comparative 
suddenness psychologists everywhere are ready to embrace 
psychoanalysis, to put it to rigorous experimental tests, and to 
determine exactly what it contains of value to be incorporated 
into psychological theory. In the process psychoanalysis will 
make psychologists therapeutically minded, will show them new 
reasons for the growing interest in “applied psychology,” and 
will contribute a further link to education with which it has 
always been on the most friendly terms. 
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WHAT SHOULD PSYCHOLOGISTS DO ABOUT 
PSYCHOANALYSIS? 


BY HENRY A. MURRAY 
Harvard University 


HE editor, like a true host of a symposium, or drinking party, 

has encouraged his guests each to choose his own approach 
to the elected topic; and it being my turn to hold forth, I propose 
to recount some of the experiences and reflections I have had that 
bear upon this question: what should psychologists do about 
psychoanalysis? To be more specific, I shall tell what I have 
done (bows to operationism) about psychoanalysis, and at the 
end suggest what other psychologists of personality might 
profitably do. 

Thus, at best, my remarks will concern only one variety of 
psychologists, those—permit me, for brevity’s sake, to call them 
“ personologists”°—who study men functioning in society, who 
are professionally interested in what different individuals per- 
ceive and do and feel and think, and why. “Feel” and “ think” 
are italicized because psychologists of the latest model have ruled 
out these processes, and, as I see it, a personologist who crippled 
himself to this extent could but half fulfill his function. A 
personologist wants to know why man, “like an angry ape, plays 
such fantastic tricks before high heaven”; why he laughs, blas- 
phemes and frets, cheers at a spangled cloth and bleeds for a 
king; why he blushes over four-letter words and hides his 
genitals, and falls in love with so and so and later strangles her; 
why he mourns in isolation, lacerates himself with guilt, invents 
a purgatory and a paradise. Among such problems—all pertinent 
to man’s weal and woe—a personologist chooses those that are 
most critical to some system of psychology and that lend 
themselves most readily to accurate observation and research. 

Knowledge and understanding are satisfying and sufficient in 
themselves, but I must plead guilty to a little optimism that 
inspirits my endeavors; it is the hope that knowledge will lead 
eventually to power, to a more sagacious management of infant 
life, to fruitfulness and the self-development of finer men and 
women, to happier societies. The contemporary world spectacle 
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of humanity in action is more than enough to “ make the angels 
weep,” and, but for the promise of the social sciences, to make 
Jeremiahs of the rest of us. Men seem to be as much the product 
of a society as a society is the product of the men; but my interest 
being in the “hearts” of indiyjduals, rather than in the customs 
which they mimic, I am ‘apt to emphasize the potentiality and 
import of inner factors; not unlike a physical-chemist who 
expects to deduce the properties of a substance from the con- 
figuration of its elements, or a Puritan divine who believes that 
inward grace is more to be desired than civic virtue. 

Reading this confession, this religio humani animi investiga- 
toris, You are in a position to predict almost everything that is to 
follow; chiefly because psychoanalysis is entirely concerned with 
man’s inner life and everyday behavior, and academic psychology 
is but faintly so. The analysts spend eight or more hours of 
the day observing, and listening to what a variety of patients 
say about the most intimate and telling experiences of their lives, 
and they spend many evenings at seminars exchanging findings 
and conclusions. The professorial personologist, on the other 
hand, spends most of his time away from what he talks and 
writes about. He labors over apparatus, devises questionnaires, 
calculates coefficients, writes lectures based on what other ancho- 
rites have said, attends committee meetings, and occasionally 
supervises an experiment on that non-existent entity, Average 
Man. He makes little use of the techniques that analysts have 
perfected for exposing what occurs behind the stilted laboratory 
attitudes. In addition, the analysts have read more and to better 
profit in the great works of literature (collections of the best 
guesses of highly conscious men), and this practice has served 
to sensitize and broaden their awareness. Thus, on the face of 
it, being in closer contact with the facts, the analysts—doctors, 
for the most part, familiar with the human body—should know 
more about personality than the psychologists. But the question 
is: do their formulations fit the facts and clarify them? 

Some psychoanalytic concepts are definitions of terms that make 
visible things which mankind has always seen half-blindly; others 
are merely new names for old notions. These, being more or 
less self-evident, hardly call for proof. But what does need 
proving is the bulk of analytic theory; and it must be con- 
fessed right now that the proof is not available. Nothing 
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that the analysts have written marshals the necessary evidence 
in such a fashion that conviction follows. But it happens, not- 
withstanding, that I accept a large part (more than half) of the 
psychoanalytic scheme; and when I say “accept” I mean, of 
course, that I am accustomed to employ as the best available 
hypotheses for research and therapy most of its concepts, and 
that I think in these terms quite naturally. How confidence 
emerged and grew out of personal experience (working on others 
and being worked on), a little autobiography, with your per- 
mission, will explain. Tis, I take it, is the cat which our editor 
wishfully expected would somehow get out of the bag. 

At college a bud of interest in psychology was nipped by the 
chill of Professor Miinsterberg’s approach. In the middle of 
his second lecture I began looking for the nearest exit. There 
was more bread (and fewer stones) in biology and chemistry, 
and afterwards in medicine. During my fourth year at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, while waiting for calls to 
deliver babies in Hell’s Kitchen, I completed a modest study of 
25 of my classmates, in which 40 anthropometric measures were 
correlated with 30 traits. Here I had the symphony of the endo- 
crines in mind. Later, as an interne in a hospital, I spent more 
time than was considered proper for a surgeon, inquisitively seek- 
ing psychogenic factors in my patients. Whatever I succeeded 
in doing for some of them—the dope fiend, the sword-swallower, 
the prostitute, the gangster—was more than repaid when, after 
leaving the hospital, they took me through their haunts in the 
underworld. This was psychology in the rough, but at least it 
prepared me to recognize the similarity between downtown 
doings and uptown dreams. 

During these years I was reading all that was recommended 
to me by a scholarly neurologist who swore by Herbert Spencer 
and the mechanistic rationalism of the French. My guide, being 
very much of a gentleman, warned me against Freud: “ Freudian 
doctrines are, to my mind, nothing but a vomit of stercoraceous 
verbiage. I regard them as the greatest pyschologic phallusy of 
the age.” I was ready, in less picturesque language, to agree with 
him, after one attempt to follow Freud’s vagaries of arbitrary 
speculation in The Interpretation of Dreams. 

Then psychology was put aside, and did not come up again 
until I began to wonder, after several years of research in bio- 
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chemistry and physiology, why some of the men with whom I 
was associated at the Rockefeller Institute clung so tenaciously 
to diametrically opposing views about the simplest phenomena. 
In the hope of shedding light on conceptual preferences as func- 
tions of personality, I sent out a long questionnaire to fifty 
creative thinkers (mostly scientists); and still puzzled, I took 
courses in philosophy with Professor Morris Cohen and later at 
Cambridge University with Professor Broad. But it was Jung’s 
book, Psychological Types, which, by providing a partial answer 
to my question, started me off in earnest toward psychology. 
There were, besides this, another book, a woman, some German 
music and several other fructifying influences that made me feel 
and think at once, instead of separately. : 
On the crest of a wave I visited Dr. Jung in Zurich supposedly 
to discuss abstractions; but in a day or two to my astonishment 
enough affective stuff erupted to invalid a pure scientist. This 
was my first opportunity to weigh psychoanalysis in a balance; 
and I recommend it as one method of measuring the worth of 
any brand of personology. Take your mysteries, your knottiest 
dilemmas, to a fit exponent of a system and judge the latter by 
its power to order and illumine your whole being. This assuredly 
is a most exacting test, to apply the touchstone of your deep 
perplexity to a theory, to demand that it interpret what you pre- 
sumably know best—yourself. But then, what good is a theory 
that folds up in a crisis? In deciding such a test, of course, the 
temperament and talents of the psychologist (or physician) are 
often more important than his system; but a healthy and critical 
inquirer capable of some detachment may succeed in approxi- 
mately weighing out this influence. In 1925, however, I had 
no scales to weigh out Dr. Jung, the first full-blooded, spherical— 
and Goethean, I should say—intelligence I had ever met, the 
man whom the judicious Prinzhorn called “the ripest fruit on 
the tree of psycho-analytical knowledge.” We talked for hours, 
sailing down the lake and smoking before the hearth of his 
Faustian retreat. “The great flood-gates of the wonder-world 
swung open,” and I saw things that my philosophy had never 
dreamt of. Within a month a score of bi-horned problems were 
resolved, and I went off decided on depth psychology. I had 
experienced the unconscious, something not to be drawn out 
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Returning to this country I read everything I could lay my 
hands on, without favoring one school above another—Freud, 
Stekel, Rank, Adler—and attended psychiatric clinics (where 
the patients often seemed more natural than the doctors)>~Sud- 
denly—by special providence, my ancestors would have said— 
Dr. Morton Prince offered me a job as his assistant in research 
at the Harvard Psychological Clinic. No man more ignorant 
of textbook knowledge was ever admitted to a department of 
psychology; but Professor Boring was a liberal and I stayed. 

At first | was taken aback, having vaguely expected that most 
academic psychologists would be interested in Man functioning 
in his enviroment. But not at all: almost everyone was nailed 
down tO some piece of apparatus, measuring a small segment of 
the nervous system as if it were isolated from the entrails. | 
was in the position, let us imagine, of a medical student who 
suddenly discovers that all his instructors are eye, ear, nose and 
throat specialists. The phenomena that intrigued me were not 
mentioned, since these were not susceptible to exact experimental 
validation, a standard that rules out geology, paleontology, 
anthropology, embryology, most of medicine, sociology, and 
divine astronomy. If my chief aim had been to “ work with the 
greatest scientific precision” I would never have quit electro- 
lytes and gases. I had changed because of a consuming interest 
in other matters, in problems of motivation and emotion. To 
try to work these out on human subjects was to become a 
“literary” or applied psychologist, a practitioner of mental 
hygiene, outside and looking in upon the real psychologists who, 
I concluded, were obsessed by anxious aims to climb the social 
scale of scientists and join the elect of this day’s God at any cost. 
What else could account for their putting manners (appliances 
and statistics) so far ahead of ends (importance of the problems 
studied)? No matter how trivial the conclusions, if his coefh- 
cients were reliable, an experimenter was deemed pure and 
sanctified. This, my first, lop-sided and intolerant diagnosis, 
was modified in time; and today I am very grateful to my uni- 
versity friends for what they have taught me, more than I can 
use yet, about standards specific to the field. And here it should 
be pointed out that physics, chemistry, and physiology are of 
little worth in immunizing one to plausible speculations in psy- 
chology. The majority of doctors psychoanalyzed, for instance, 
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have been converted by the process into unskeptical religionists. 
Very few psychologists have been so affected. 

But I must return to my theme, and state that despite the 
special criticalness acquired from psychology, psychoanalysis 
triumphed on its second test. I began to practice therapy with 
the theories of all schools democratically assembled in my head; 
and I was amazed to find that, if I kept quiet, the patients—who 
suffered from hysteria, anxieties, compulsions and obsessions— 
would say substantially what I had read in Freud. Despite Dr. 
Prince and all my former guides, the facts were there; and only 
in the light of analytic theories did they become intelligible. | 
used Jung and a dash of positive therapy as each analysis 
approached its end, and in most cases the results were gratifying. 

Dr. Alexander’s arrival in Boston provided the first oppor- 
tunity for me to be analyzed by a thoroughly able Freudian with 
training and talent in research. Having worked with Dr, Jung, 
read everything, practiced analysis on myself and others for six 
years, I was only a little disappointed to find nothing very new 
come out of it. Neither my analyst nor myself kept a record 
of the nine months’ voyage, and today we can recall but little 
of it. I accepted his entire frame of reference just as all of us 
accept the conventions of stage scenery when we go to the 
theatre; and one result of thus seeing myself through his con- 
cepts and terminology was the total absence of theoretical dis- 
cussions. Partly for this reason our passage was relatively calm; 
he was rather bored (yawned continually), and I was less aggres- 
sive than in ordinary life. I liked him from the start—he had 
a sense of humor (an indispensable requirement) and could tell 
good stories—and I had to search hard to find excuses (bor- 
borygmi and other tricks of his) to stir the aggression that I 
thought should, according to the rules, erupt. I was too busy, 
otherwise-attached, and happy to be transferable. Hence narcism 
might well have been the diagnosis, but my analyst did not say. 
I did all the talking. 

Stuttering was the symptom chosen for attack. Though 
scarcely any dent was made on this most obdurate affliction, some 
important things turned up during our récherche du temps perdu. 
The masquerades of the unconscious were surprising, as when I 
dreamt that I was holding my mother in my arms and she 
started vomiting as if she were a baby. This meant, as you can 
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guess, all sorts of things. Anyhow, when I got through | 
decided that by interpreting such frantic facts, psychoanalysis had 
passed its third test. 

The fourth soon followed, when Dr. Sachs, who acted as 
my control, proved time and time again that he could predict 
my patients’ trends several days or even weeks before they were 
exhibited. A theory that can do this is valuable. In the mean- 
while several of us at the Clinic were doing experiments on sug- 
gestion, repression, guilt, humor, projection and compulsion, all 
of which confirmed, to some extent, the hypotheses proposed by 
Freud. Taken together these served as a rather effective fifth 
test. Dr. Diven’s rigid proof of unconscious conditioning and 
displacement was especially convincing. Later, when twenty of 
us studied fifty normal subjects, we found that Freud’s theories 
were the most efficient in interpreting their responses and in con- 
structing coherent pictures of the development of their per- 
sonalities. Finally, as a seventh test, 1 am now working on the 
biography of one man, with all points of view, academic and 
analytic, ready to apply; and I have gone far enough to say that 
Freud’s scheme reveals the most. 

This, briefly, is the fourteen years’ experience which solidifies 
my conviction that much of psychoanalysis is relatively true and 
should prove useful to guide research in personology. Here | 
am speaking as a workman who testifies to the usefulness of an 
instrument, having tried several. 

In many people the word “ psychoanalysis” is the nucleus of 
a complex, a fighting word, a cat-o’-nine-tails to flog the culpable, 
or the password to an esoteric cult. It stands for something that 
must be accepted wholely or rejected, as a suitor before a woman. 
When the Harvard Clinic was brought to the bar of judg- 
ment recently, I was asked: “Is this a psychoanalytic clinic or 
is it not?” Could anything be more benighted? I cannot see 
it as a hate affair, or as a love affair in which every fault is 
transformed into an endearing quality like the mole on my wife’s 
cheek. Psychoanalysis means many things. It means a procedure 
and a large number of therapeutic rules, many of which are 
matters of debate among the analysts. Some of these rules I 
accept as the best available guides, others I follow occasionally 
and tentatively, others I ignore. Psychoanalysis also means a vast 
collection of unusual and important facts, among which a per- 
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sonologist cannot fail to find a great deal that is pertinent to his 
problems. Finally, psychoanalysis stands for a conceptual sys- 
tem which explains, it seems to me, as much as any other. But 
this is no reason for going in blind and swallowing the whole 
indigestible bolus, cannibalistically devouring the totem father 
in the hope of acquiring his genius, his authoritative dominance, 
and thus rising to power in the psychoanalytic society, that 
battle-ground of Little Corporals. No; I, for one, prefer to 
take what I please, suspend judgment, reject what I please, 
speak freely. 

In advocating psychoanalysis—as I do constantly—I have been 
thwarted by the absence of any satisfactory textbook on the 
subject. I have found nothing that I could heartily recommend 
to a student or indeed to any moderately critical inquirer. 
Analytic authors have not yet learnt to sort out facts from 
theories, probabilitigs from improbabilities; with but fugitive 
impressions of the requirements of scientific proof, they are 
boyish in their readiness to dogmatize. There is, nevertheless, so 
much precious ore amid the slag that a personologist, I think, 
should persevere—tolerant of intellectual frailities and foibles— 
until he finds it. What the analysts know is hard—especially for 
them--to say; and the psychologists who might be competent 
to say—they do not yet know. 

It would take—it did take—a long book to encompass every- 
thing that I consider relatively true or promising in psycho- 
analysis. Here there is space only for a brief synopsis of the 
concepts that seem most essential to a scheme of personology. 
First of all—and here my prejudice leaps out—psychoanalysis is 
dynamic in the-special sense that it is founded-on-a theory of 
directional forces, forces which, if unimpeded, usually produce, 
in one way or another, results that are satisfying, positively or 
negatively, to the organism. The principle of adaptation rests 
upon this concept. Logically, you cannot assent to one and deny 
the other. But the argument makes a long story which cannot 
be gone into now. At the moment I am mentally unfit to accept 
as fundamental any system of psychology which does not include 
a theory of drives, needs, conations (or what have you). 

The psychoanalysts distinguish only two drives, sex and 
aggression; but these have been~studied closely, and much that 
has been discovered about their modes (fixation, conflict, fusion, 
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sublimation) applies equally well to other tendencies. Psycho- 
analysis is worth reading if only for what it teaches us about sex. 
For it is now clear that this instinct—punished and guilt-laden, 
veiled by shame and twisted by hypocrisy, turned back upon 
itself and driven into ugly alleys—is not only the chief factor in 
psychogenic illness but has been for centuries the source of 
unspeakable mental torment, the veritable plague spot of human 
personality. This was the price of innocence. As a corollary 
to the instinct theory is Freud’s notion of cathexis, which 
describes the degree of positive or negative valence with which 
each object (individual, group, cause) that concerns the subject 
is endowed. Through such cathexes each general tendency 
becomes specific. 

The sine qua non of psychoanalysis is the theory of unconscious 
processes, which affirms that activities quite similar to those dis- 
tinguishable introspectively (perceptions, emotions, intellections, 
intentions) occur continually in us without our knowledge. (In 
order to establish this point, the misunderstanding about words 
that commonly arises must be first dispelled by defining such 
psychic entities as “intention” and “emotion” doth according 
to their natures as directly experienced subjectively and accord- 
ing to their discernible effects.) Closely related to this theory 
is the division of the mind into structured, partly conscious ego 
processes, and less structured, unconscious id processes; the ego 
being, so to speak, separated from the id by a layer of selective 
and inhibitive functions. Here the concept of repression is 
indispensable in accounting for the habitual exclusion of certain 
unacceptable tendencies and traces. Besides repression, Freud 
has described a number of other mechanisms (projection, sub- 
limation, rationalization) whereby the ego partially succeeds in 
veiling, transforming, or excusing some of the active components 
of the id. Of course to speak of “the id” or “the unconscious ” 
is a mere makeshift, but it is too early to imprison in tidy opera- 
tional definitions the myriad varieties of noted facts. The ego 
is an elusive being which has not yet been caught in any con- 
ceptual corral; as a first approximation, however, the notion of 
a discriminating semi-conscious entity, standing between two 
environments—signs and pressures from within and from with- 
out—is a convenient one. Hinting of the nature of id processes 
we have dreams and fantasies, and the mental life of children, 
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savages, and psychotics. Their thought, primitive and _pre- 
logical, is marked by more emotive and symbolic imagery (fewer 
abstract words) and exhibits a greater number of instinctive, 
lower-order tendencies than does that of normal adults. 

The theory of the unconscious (of the alter ego or shadow- 
self) helps to explain contrasting phases of behavior, ambiva- 
lence, sudden explosions, regressions, conversions. (“He was 
not himself”; “I would not have known him.”) It throws 
light on fixed and refractory frames of reference, settled senti- 
ments and beliefs. It is essential to an understanding of illusions, 
delusions, morbid anxiety, compulsions, and insanity, It is 
invaluable in interpreting neurotic accidents and illness. The 
unconscious is an historical museum of the breed and of the 
individual, exhibiting tableaux of development. But also, in a 
sense, it is the womb of fate, the procreating source of new 
directions, of art, and of religion. It is here that one must seek 
for novelty, for the incubating complex that will govern the 
next move. No creator can afford to disrespect the twilight 
stirrings of the mind, since out of these arise the quickening 
ideas that are his life. 

Psychoanalysis stresses the primacy of the body, the chemistry 
of its essential organs, its endocrines and appetites. The brain 
and central nervous systém are its instruments (its president and 
officials) with power to coordinate and satisfy its needs. The self- 
consciousness acquired in the brain is like a tiny coral isle grow- 
ing in a sea of dreams (containing representatives of the body) 
which influence its every waking moment and sweep over it in 
sleep. To understand the mind, therefore, one must search for 
much that lies beyond the range of consciousness. What a man 
does and says in public is but a fraction of him. There is what 
he does in private, and the reasons he gives for doing it. But 
even this is not enough. Beyond what he says there is what he 
will not say but knows, and, finally, what he does not know. 
Only a depth psychologist can reach the latter. 

Among other useful psychoanalytic concepts, some are so 
eminently suitable to everyday experience that they have been 
accepted widely as self-evident. One wonders why these things 
were never said before in scientific language. It seems incredible, 
for example, that no pre-Freudian psychologist ever conceptual- 
ized in full relief the eternal conflict between man and men, 
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between personal desires and social sanctions. Freud’s concept 
of the superego (conscience) as the internalization of parental 
and cultural demands organizes many facts; and serves, by the 
way, to make a bridge between psychology and sociology. The 
moral man carries society within him. 

The analysts have also contributed a great deal to our under- 
standing of children. They have taught us to take stock of the 
‘infant’s reactions to certain well-nigh universal situations—birth, 
weaning, bowel training, advent of younger sibling, withdrawal 
of support—all of which are potentially traumatic. We now 
know that fantasies are almost as influential as actual events, 
that the contemporary concerns (dilemmas and anxieties) of the 
child give to occurrences special meanings which determine their 
effects, and, finally, that some events leave permanent impres- 
sions which modify development. Complexes arising out of 
the child’s relations to its mother and to its father are of signal 
import. In addition to these and other general theories, the 
analysts have proposed specific formulations to account for a 
great variety of conditions and reactions, too numerous to 
mention here. 

I can hardly think myself back to the myopia that once so 
seriously restricted my view of human nature, so natural has it 
become for me to receive impressions of wishes, dramas and 
assumptions that underlie the acts and talk of everyone I meet. 
Instead of seeing merely a groomed American in a business suit, 
travelling to and from his office like a rat in a maze, a predatory 
ambulating apparatus of reflexes, habits, stereotypes, and slogans, 
a bundle of consistencies, conformities, and allegiances to this 
or that institution—a robot in other words—I visualize (just as 
I visualize the activity of his internal organs) a flow of powerful 
subjective life, conscious and unconscious; a whispering gallery 
in which voices echo from the distant past; a gulf stream of 
fantasies with floating memories of past events, currents of con- 
tending complexes, plots and counterplots, hopeful intimations 
and ideals. Toa neurologist such perspectives are absurd, archaic, 
tender-minded; but in truth they are much closer to the actuali- 
ties of inner life than are his own neat diagrams of reflex arcs 
and nerve anastomoses. A personality is a full Congress of 
orators and pressure-groups, of children, demagogues, com- 
munists, isolationists, war-mongers, mugwumps, grafters, log- 
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rollers, lobbyists, Caesars and Christs, Machiavels and Judases, 
Tories and Promethean revolutionists. And a psychologist who ~ 
does not know this in himself, whose mind is locked against the 
flux of images and feelings, should be encouraged to make 
friends, by being psychoanalyzed, with the various members of 
his household. 

Figurative language, such as I am using here, is widely con- 
demned as rank anthropomorphism, but what sin could be more 
pardonable than this when talking about men—not about vege- 
tables, minerals, and sewing machines? Anyhow, such talk is 
pragmatically effective in dealing with most patients; and hence 
by this token scientific. Technical language, on the other hand, 
is ineffective and therefore “illogical” in the Paretian sense. 
For this reason, emotive speech will always have its place— 
resistant to certain poisons in “ scientific ” psychology—even after 
it is found that some complex of chemicals is mostly responsible 
for the rebel in us, another for the pacifist, still another for 
the lecher. 

I have been speaking chiefly of Freudian concepts; but among 
the theories which I consider necessary or fruitful I should cer- 
tainly place some of those proposed by Jung, Adler, and Rank. 
So much contentious blood has been spilt in the guerilla war 
that still rages between the schools founded by these pioneers 
that now it is quite impossible for the protagonists of one dogma 
to appreciate the values and validities of others. Semi-blindness 
is a residuum as well as a cause of combat. To an impartial 
eye, however, the one-sidedness of each of these divergent creeds 
is as obvious as a paralytic limb. Freudian psychology, for 
example, is clearly limited to certain spheres of functioning and 
is more applicable to some types and some conditions of men 
than to others. It is chiefly designed to interpret what a man 
says when he lies on a couch and his memories are canalized 
by his desire to appease an analyst’s consuming and insatiable 
interest in sexual adventures. It does not fit all of the people 
all of the time. Consequently it will have to be expanded to 
encompass much that up to now has been neglected. Freud 
denied that anything had entirely evaded his watchful eye when 
he said: “If psychoanalysis has not yet duly appreciated certain 
matters, this has never been because it overlooked them or under- 
rated their importance, but simply because it was following a 
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certain course which had not yet led to them.” In other words, 
psychoanalysis must discover everything for itself, borrowing 
nothing from others, and stamp it with its private seal; and 
since life is a prodigious nut for a few unaided men to crack, 
psychoanalysis is destined (if it pursues this course) not to appre- 
ciate certain matters for a long, long time. 
"ions the facts which I should guess the Freudians are bound 
to come upon and order in their own fashion are the following: 
Drives. Freud said that a sound theory of instincts was indis- 
pensable to psychoanalysis, but in lieu of such a theory he tells 
us that, “I took as my starting-point the poet-philosopher 
Schiller’s aphorism, that hunger and love make the world go 
round.” Now, anyone who tries to follow Freud’s trail through 
the cane-brake of his writings on this topic will inevitably con- 
clude that a stubborn preference for dichotomies, an obdurate 
Persian dualism, determined not only this initial reckless choice, 
but all subsequent revisions of the scheme as well. First, there 
were the ego instincts (including hunger and the “instincts. of 
mastery”) and the object instincts (various modes of sex); but 
though in each case Freud spoke of instincts (plural), he made 
no attempt to distinguish the ego instincts. These were disre- 
garded, sex being allowed by its indulgent parent to monopolize 
attention. The new concept of narcism affirmed that the ego 
was itself cathected by the sex drive, which led, by a feat of logic, 
to the conclusion that the ego instincts were also sexual. But, 
since this abolished the old dualism, another polar opposite had 
to be invented (“the instincts could not be all of the same 
nature”). The revised dichotomy consisted of the Empedoclean 
. pair of opposites, love and hate (or life and death, or sex and 
aggression). 

It is evident that Freud was attempting to bring order out of 
chaos by pure thought; for at no time did he review the simple 
facts, subjective and objective. It seems he never asked himself: 
what motives and emotions are universally distinguished? or 
what behavioral trends can be objectively discerned in animals 
and men? He was guided, without doubt, by some obscure 
unconscious frame of reference. Otherwise he would never have 
omitted thirst, excretion, repulsion, acquisition, the lust for power 
and approval, and several other tendencies; nor would he have 
thought of normal aging and death (which, if anything, is 
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attended by a coalescence—sex—not by a separation, of particles) 
as the work of intrapunitive aggression; nor would he have failed 
to see that extrapunitive aggression is commonly beneficial to 
the ego (and hence narcistically, or sexually, determined); nor 
would he have felt it necessary to enlarge his definition of sex 
until it covered nearly everything (scratching one’s buttocks, 
smoking a cigar, a meeting of psychoanalysts, exhibitionism, 
morbid curiosity, parental love, works of art, and religious 
visions). This is intellectual chicanery, word juggling, meta- 
physics, anything but science. 

A number of drives might well be added to the list; to begin 
with—since the analysts are interested in vice—two or three of 
the five remaining deadly sins: Sloth, Avarice, Gluttony, Pride 
and Envy. Is there any significance in the fact that fancy-priced 
practitioners have never acknowledged the profit-motive, the 
immorality of greed, robbery, and exploitation? May their 
superegos work on this! The analysts have found how useful 
is the conception of an introverted instinct (narcism and self- 
reproach), but they have not carried this principle far enough. 
For example, repression can be reasonably regarded as the endo- 
psychic form of the need for rejection, eliminating something 
from consciousness being the counterpart of excluding an object 
from one’s presence (shutting the door against, putting out of 
sight, dismissing, expelling, and so forth). A number of other 
Freudian mechanisms are also instruments of some special need. 
Identification, for instance, is a mode of achieving superiority or 
afhliation (belongingness). I have stressed the importance of 
reformulating and re-ordering the analytic scheme of drives, 
since no dynamic system can be more solid than its base, and its 
base is its theory and its classification of impelling motives. 
Freud’s approach to the problem is exactly comparable to that 
of the alchemists and their successors when they undertook to 
classify the elements; all sorts of subjective desiderata (magic 
numbers, balanced opposites, symmetrical equations) were influ- 
ential in forcing the production of many aesthetically pleasant, 
but unreal, arrangements. Much observation and induction was 
required before the unpredicted periodic law emerged. 

Sex and aggression. To the analysts “sex” means so much 
it means nothing. It is obviously a fetish-word, an abracadabra, 
an open sesame to their Skull and Bones; and it is high time 
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they gave us some idea of what they have in mind when they 
use the term. (A hypothetical single endocrine? a battalion of 
endocrines? the activity of the gonads? a special feeling or 
sensation? every form of pleasure? all varieties of love? 
attraction—for oxygen, for food, for an idea? the entire history 
of civilization? life? the universe?) The facts, as I see them, 
induce me to distinguish sex (lust) from love (afatop): despite 
their frequent fusions and the power of each to excité and aug- 
ment the other. I find no reason to believe, for instance, that 
love is usually born from ticklings of mucous membrane. The 
Freudians do not derive hate from sensations, why love? The 
child’s love for the mother and the mother’s love for the child 
may flourish without sex (as usually defined). Why do the 
Freudians never mention the thousands of bottle-fed babies 
(cared for by nursemaids) who “seem” to love their mothers? 
How account for a dog’s asexual attachment to his master? Is 
his sexuality repressed by a severe superego imposed by his wan- 
dering father? If love (of which there are several kinds— 
dependent, reverential, convivial, compassionate) is treated as a 
separable factor (need for affiliation) it can be re-united, and 
considered fused, with sex, whenever the facts proclaim the com- 
pound. The goal of Freudian therapy is the attainment of 
normal genital satisfaction; health, love, and happiness are sup- 
posed to follow, in conformity with the theory that love is 
engendered by sensations. But this fiat is contradicted by a large 
mass of facts: the genitally mature and satisfied wives and 
husbands who cease to love, then go to pieces; and the hundreds 
who love and are happy without any sexual activity. Strange 
as it may seem, Freud has never succeeded in fitting in, explain- 
ing or duly stressing, Jove (mutual sympathy, devotion, adora- 
tion, Eros in the true sense). His term, “anal-erotism,” is a 


S. dead give-away. 
————~ Freud’s conception of aggression also requires overhauling. 
For most of the evidence is in favor of its being a reaction tend- 
ency, aroused by frustration, belittlement or attack, not a positive : 
appetite (like hunger and sex) that must be satisfied periodically. ; 
To be sure, it often acts like sex, but this is probably due to some 
residual tension in the need engendered by a long series of frus- 
trations, which tension can generally be dissolved by reciprocated 
love or recognized achievements. 
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Ego. The ego is a conceptual entity which still defies 
description and definition; but in listing what it does (repression, 
adaptation, etc.) Freud has shown us the way. Two classes of 
phenomena, however, have been left out:\)those associated with 
the will and the satisfactions of self-mastery, {and those associated 
with integration and the reasonable ordering of one’s drives— 
the Hellenic ideal of harmonious expression. In practice I am 
inclined to assign moral responsibility to the ego, and I attempt 
to judge the work it has to do by estimating the strength of the 
insurgent tendencies (which vary from one individual to 
another) that must be managed. 

Eflo ideal. The image of one’s desirously imagined self 
(including one’s levels of aspiration) which may be the figure 
of a saint or that of a satanic criminal, has not been distinguished 
from the superego concept. The ego ideal can bring about 
repression as well as the superego. Are there not the shame of 
cowardice and indolence, and the necessity for repressing these? 

Superego. There are other kinds of superego—intellectual 
standards and aesthetic standards—that are almost as important 
as Freud’s moral censor. Furthermore, his superego, the inter- 
nalization of parental and social mores, does not cover all of 
conscience. There are certain original (id-born) moral con- 
ceptions, derived from sensitiveness to pain, from empathy and 
love, which are often “higher” than anything that parents or 
authorities teach or practice. If not, how can one account for 
the prophets, romantic idealists, and reformers who have raised 
the superegos of their societies to new levels? The most moral 
men_are-not-submissive citizens -but_nonconformists. Finally, 
Freud did not take account of the mores during war, when the 
leaders say “kill,” and a man suffers death (according to the 
ordinances of the navy) if he does not fire. Freud could not 
concede that a man may be born with a few “better” instincts 
than society demands. He sides with St. Augustine and the 
Calvinists. 

Castration. The practice of deriving general tendencies from 
focal and particular occurrences is an inveterate trait of analytic 
thinking, which is nowhere more flagrantly exhibited than in 
the analyst’s tenet that the fear of castration is the source of 
all anxiety. 

Character traits. That many traits are due to a peculiar sen- 
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sitiveness in this or that erogenous zone is not at all probable. 
Much more likely is the supposition that a tendency has a better 
opportunity to express itself in connection with one physiological 
activity than in connection with another. The zonal complexes 
could be established in this way. 

Infantile determination. The Freudians explain most attitudes 
by references to relationships that obtained in the family during 
childhood. A political rebel, for example, is merely expressing 
his old hostility to a domineering father. But they fail to observe 
that such hostility is due to the frustration of a need (commonly 
the need for autonomy), and that it will be displayed whenever 
dictatorship is encountered, in youth or later. My own father 
was a mild, good-natured, unreproachful man, and yet I am 
peculiarly quick to jump at the throat of tyranny and dogmatism. 

_Regression. “According to the Freudian view, infancy is the 
happiest period of life. The child receives gratuitously all the 
benefits and is protected from all the harms that life can offer. 
Like an emir he is waited on from dawn to dusk. He has his 
mother’s breast and his own body to enjoy, and, knowing nothing 
of reality, can think of paradise and deem it present. Existence 
for him is not unlike the Moslem’s fantasy of future bliss: the 
hero reclines on a bed of roses in the voluptuous arms of a 
maternal concubine and is served delicious food and drink by 
dark-eyed houris. This is the pleasure principle. (Never mind 
the tears, the hunger, the teething, the vomiting and diarrhoea, 
the infections and convulsions, the frights and nightmares, the 
barriers of the crib, the muscular helplessness, the impotence of 
speech, the frustrations and angry tantrums, the slaps and spank- 
ings.) But the beatitude of childhood is of short duration. 
Socialization begins early: no more thumb-sucking, bowels 
must be regulated by the clock, the child is pestered by a hundred 
Do’s and Don'ts. Forced by the fear of punishment, he gives 
up his former pleasures, one by one, as he tries to adapt and 
work his way up in the world. This is the reality principle. 

t whatever he becomes, there is some residual nostalgia, and 

e is ever-ready in dreams and fantasies to wing his way back 
to the feathered nest, the Golden Age of babyhood. This is the 
regressive tendency. 

“Now this picture, I believe, is a very shrewd, though partial, 
apperception of the truth. It is certainly very suitable to neu- 
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rotics. To explain normal growth, however, something mofé” 
than the fear of punishment and social isolation must be included. 

In short, here, as elsewhere, Freud has failed to provide concepts 

to describe a boy’s love of adventure and independence, his 

desire for mastery and superiority, his seeking after danger. 

How is one to account for the fact that most younger boys 

admire and envy their older brothers more than the latter 

admire them? 

Sublimation. The Freudian outlook is well illustrated by the 
tenet that culture is a product of sublimated sexuality; which is 
as if a chemist claimed that cystein (CH2SH.CH(NH.).COOH) 
was nothing but sulphur (S). According to Freud’s view, more- 
over, most of the monuments of culture are not derivable from 
adult sexuality, but from one of its infantile precursors, oral or 
anal sensations, for example. Thus the great collections, the 
Congressional Library and the Smithsonian Institute, could be 
interpreted as sublimations of excremental hoarding tendencies. 
Absurd as it may seem, I think this hypothesis contains a little 
bit of truth; but unfortunately the Freudians, who believe it 
contains much, lean their whole weight on it, and by so doing, 
bring great aims to earth. 

Social factors. Only recently have a few of the more inde- 
pendent Freudians begun to take account of the social forces to 
which their patients have been, or are now, exposed; and to 
acknowledge how widely these forces may vary among different 
cultures or among different classes in one culture, and how effec- 
tive they can be in establishing certain traits of personality. 

I cannot say that these above-mentioned seeming errors and 
omissions are of much significance in treating illness. Freud’s 
genius was consummate when it came to picking out the villains 
in neurotic dramas, and not many, I should judge, are still at 
large. If anyone is disposed to doubt or to scoff at this, let him 
attend a few case seminars. I guarantee that he will be bewildered 
by the rapidity and sublety of the insights and inferences which 
subsequent data will substantiate. When the Freudians get down 
to the business of a concrete case they function at their best. 

Though a certain presumptuousness is involved in fulfilling the 
jury duty that was assigned the members of this symposium, each 
one of us must say his whole say; and this is the place to call 
attention to the oppressive bias, obvious to so many, that runs 
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through the entire Freudian system, a bias which seriously dis- 
torts truth and annuls, in some cases, the therapeutic benefits of 
the procedure. Freud’s theory, I submit, is an utterly analytic 
instrument which reduces a complex individual to a few primitive 
ingredients and leaves him so. It has names—and the most 
unsavoury—for parts, but none for wholes. It dissects but does 
not bind up the wounds that it has made. Unconcerned with 
psychosynthesis and its results, it is of little use either in formu- 
lating progress in personality development or in helping a 
patient—after the transference neurosis and the levelling that an 
analysis produces—to gather up his forces and launch out on a 
better way of life. This is the flaw which Jung was quickest to 
detect and remedy, by directing his therapeutic efforts to an 
understanding of the forward, rather than to the backward, 
movements of the psyche. The unconscious, in his opinion, is 
more than an asylum of but-half-relinquished infantile desires; 
it is the breeding ground of enterprise. One cannot live by 
laparotomies alone, or by disinfectants or deodorants, as even 
Freud admitted when he said: “ Men are strong as long as they 
represent a strong idea.” The truth will out; though it proves 
to be a waif excluded from its father’s house. 

This is not the place to examine the probing, disintegrating 
and deflating tendency in psychoanalytic practice. Well might 
someone write a treatise on the subject, fixing his eye on the 
intention that designed it, that decided what data should be 
chosen for consideration, what aspects exhibited in concepts, how 
the whole dissection should proceed. It would be noted first of 
all that the patient, who in the end almost invariably seeks, and 
needs, advice—since it is as hard for him to synthesize as to 
analyze himself—gets none; gets none from the only man—his 
analyst—who knows him well enough to judge his powers, the 
man who has reasons to be much concerned, selfishly and 
unselfishly, in his future welfare, the man whose business it is 
to know not only what makes for illness but what makes for 
health. An inquirer into such matters would listen skeptically 
to the analyst’s rationalizations of his refusal to give positive sug- 
gestions. He would note his ‘lack of interest and talent for just 
this, and his sharply contrasting eagerness to impose the dogma 
of analysis—more and more analysis, reversing the life process. 
The direction of the will that underlies all this, the theory and 
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therapy, is fairly obvious. One might have thought the Freud- 
ians, so quick to see perverted streaks in other men, would have 
been polite enough to tell us frankly what sublimated promptings 
were back of their scientific labors. It would then have been 
unnecessary for some rude unmasker like myself to speak of 
voyeurism, depreciating sadism, and the id’s revenge on culture, 
the superego, and the ego. Why not expose and prove the 
value of these motives? Being sociable with the id myself, I 
cannot but sympathize with its efforts to get on to a new 
Declaration of Independence. But the question is, have the 
Freudians allowed the id enough creativeness and the ego enough 
will to make any elevating declaration? What is Mind today? 
Nothing but the butler and procurer of the body. The fallen 
angel theory of the soul has been put to rout by the starker 
theory of the soulless fallen man, a result—as Adam, the father 
of philosophy, demonstrated for all time—of experiencing and 
viewing love as a mere cluster of sensations. Little man, what 
now? Freud’s pessimism, his conviction that happiness was 
impossible, his melancholy patronage of the death instinct, 
should put us on our guard. But then, on second thought, this 
yielding of the ego to the id, this devotion to its savage depths 
may be the harbinger of what Henry James, the Swedenborgian, 
called “creative Love, all whose tenderness ex vi termini must 
be reserved only for what intrinsically is most bitterly hostile and 
negative to itself "—a sentence, by the way, which the originator 
of pragmatism said, “discloses for the problem of evil its ever- 
lasting solution.” 

For our day it was Freud, the modern Alberich, who made off 
with the Rhinemaiden’s gold, the leuchtende Lust, the shining 
eye, as Wagner wrote, “that wakes and sleeps in the depths, and 
fills the waves with its light”; and if his disciples, the present 
Nibelungs, have been among the few (with Hitler) to escape 
the world-wide deflation of the ego, it is because the ring that 
Freud fashioned from the ravished gold has the power of casting 
long rays into the heretofore mysterious and appalling regions 
of the psyche, the mind’s dark halls of Eblis. ‘Testifying to the 
master’s genius is the fact that a mediocrity who has learnt to 
use his instruments acquires the powers of a sorcerer, and his 
consultation room becomes the house of magic to his patients. 
No wonder Freud is idolized! But let analysts keep their heads. 
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No greater disservice can be done their founder’s cause than by 
making scripture of his utterances, holding his flimsiest con- 
jectures sacred as his profoundest insights. “Genius is full of 
trash,” said Melville. It is out of the germy soil of foolishness 
that new truths are born. To cling slavishly to all of Freud is a 
mockery to the example of his life, the history of his inde- 
pendently creative mind. Science is a passing fable that sets us 
free when it arrives and when it leaves. 

It is difficult to come to terms with psychoanalysis without 
coming to terms with the psychoanalysts; and since so few of 
them are capable of carrying on an equable scientific conversa- 
tion (according to—must I say it?—operational criteria), inter- 
changes of ideas are practically impossible. The cocksure 
inflexibility of analysts is more than the assertiveness of fresh 
enthusiasm, more than your robust conviction or my intolerance 
of intolerance; it is a confirmed habit and principle of resistance 
to all thories coming from without. One who is not of the elect 
is expected to sit—intellectual censor drugged and hors de combat 
—and receive with thanksgiving the Fuehrer’s dispensation as 
handed down by one of his apostles. Of course there are reasons 
for all this: assaults from society at large to account for the rigid 
little shut-in societies that analysts have formed; numerous 
secessions from the fold to explain their vigilance, their dread of 
heresy; their subjective a priori legalistic mode of thought, to 
explain their bristling at requests for proof (the all-too-familiar 
spectacle of man “ most confident of what he’s least assured ”). 
Especially alert are they to criticism from within, since as a 
group they have a wolf-in-sheep’s-clothing phobia. The great 
Sin is ambivalence—to believe (love) one part of the doctrine 
but to doubt (hate) another; in other words, the sin of retain- 
ing one’s critical intelligence, or adopting a normal scientific 
attitude. 

Explicit of this outlook were the remarks of a psychoanalyst 
who, as the “ newly-elected president of a scientific organization,” 
thus addressed the brethren: “We must not allow any personal 
feelings to affect the basic structure of the science of psycho- 
analysis, we must become more and more welded together and 
not allow any affective resistances to have the slightest disinte- 
grating effect . . . we cannot accept any who have an ambi- 
valent attitude, that is, the frequently encountered attitude of 
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‘getting together’ of analysis and academic psychology 

such individuals are far more dangerous to the cause of psycho- 
analysis than those who are out and out antagonists. Any pro- 
posed union of analysis and experimental psychology due to the 
very fundamental differences in what may be figuratively 
described as their psychical germ plasm, is bound to produce 
an unhealthy and deformed child. Such individuals remain 
intrenched behind an attitude of obliging acceptance, but within 
this trench they forge and conceal the weapons which they plan 
to use to fight and destroy the findings of analysis. To para- 
phrase Freud, one must not alloy the pure gold of analysis with 
any baser metal of experimental or academic psychology. The 
usual attitude of such individuals is “We accept, but.’ This 
‘but’ can be further amplified by a quotation from the greatest 
of analysts, in “Anthony and Cleopatra’: 


‘But yet’ is a gaoler to bring forth 
Some monstrous malefactor.” 


Comments are unnecessary. What could have a more “ dis- 
integrating effect” on a society of honest truth-seekers than this 
pronouncement? Who but tame yes-men and grim fanatics 
could remain to “become more and more welded together ”? 
And what could be better calculated to inspire even the best- 
hearted scientist to play the role of villain, or monstrous 
malefactor, and boo at them with malicious animal magnetism? 

Luckily the Jesuitical attitude of the “ newly-elected president,” 
though widespread, is by no means universal. Dr. Freud himself 
evinced interest in our experimental findings when I visited him 
in Vienna, though clearly he was confident enough of his con- 
clusions to deem such proof superfluous. As he, always generous 
of his time, wrote to a member of the Harvard Clinic staff:’ 
“T have examined your experimental studies for the verification 
of the psychoanalytic assertions (Behauptungen) with interest. 
I cannot put much value on these activities because the wealth 
of reliable observations on which these assertions rest make them 
independent of experimental verification. Still, it can do no 
harm.” “It can do no harm” does not suggest an active fear of 
monstrous malefactors forging concealed weapons. Perhaps in 
this respect Freud was not a Freudian. And here let us not 
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forget the excellent researches that Dr. Alexander and _ his 
associates at the Chicago Institute have been conducting. 

There is another point on which Freud differed from the 
‘newly-elected president.” It was his opinion, expressed to me 
in 1937, that psychoanalysis belongs with psychology; and he 
wrote as much in one of his publications: “ The sphere of appli- 
cation of psychoanalysis extends as far as that of psychology, to 
which it forms a complement of the greatest moment.” This, | 
think, is so; but when I come down to brass tacks and review 
the human factors, the prospect of “ getting together ” fades into 
thin air. The “ newly-elected president” will die in peace; and 
the tactless things that I am saying here will, if anything, con- 
tribute to his triumph. But these things, notwithstanding, 
should be said, for the younger men had better know that in the 
psychoanalytic society free speech is as expensive as it is in Nazi 
Germany, creative activity being confined within narrow limits. 
A man of Freud’s calibre would be thrown out instanter. The 
point of view of the majority conforms to that of the “ newly- 
elected president ” when he said, in ending his discourse, that he 
was sure the society would be helpful to all, “ particularly if we 
keep in mind that nothing fundamental must be modified from 
external sources, except so far as it is purely psychoanalytical, 
and nothing must develop within us to act as a personal resistance 
which might disturb the equilibrium of a harmonious whole.” 
In other words, creative thinking is prohibited. Calvin’s the- 
ocracy seems clearer to us now. The analysts’ sacerdotal attitude 
may be due in part to the illegitimate displacement of feelings 
and aspirations belonging to the realm of value that were set 
adrift when they gave religion, and all that savors of it, its 
quietus. The orphaned sentiments found lodgment in the ark 
of the new covenant, Freud’s collected works. 

I am not inclined to retract a word of what I have written 
about the rigidity of analysts, even though I am ready to admit 
that such rigidity may be a necessary evil, like dictatorship after 
a revolution. Surely it is understandable, and, though offensive, 
to be excused on these counts. (1) It was, and still is, essential 
to save psychoanalysis from adulteration by the prudes, and to 
preserve its name from degradation at the hands of irresponsible 
and piratical therapists, as well as to protect the public from such 
pretenders. (2) Profitable discussion is hardly possible among 
people whose basic assumptions, theories, and terminologies are 
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radically different. Practical therapists devoting most of their 
time to case studies should not be held up by perpetual quarrels 
over first principles. (3) Analysts have been forced by the exclu- 
siveness of universities to organize their own specialized institu- 
tions. A certain amount of intellectual inbreeding is the 
inevitable result. Thus it seems likely that the analysts will 
retain their indurated isolation for some time, unearthing more 
facts and proposing better hypotheses than all the personologists 
in America put together, and yet unfit to trafic with other scien- 
tists on fair and equal terms. 

It is surprising that two systems of personology—the academic 
and the analytic—could have developed, almost cheek to jowl, 
with so little interaction. Both claim to describe the same object, 
and yet, leaving aside McDougall’s intermediating theories, they 
have practically nothing in common. The two are as dissimilar 
as a candid X-ray plate of a man’s whole body and a posed 
photograph of his head and shoulders. The contrast is largely 
the result of differences in training. It takes about four years’ 
exposure to textbooks, laboratory material, and _ laboratory 
methods to make a Ph.D. in psychology; whereas it takes about 
nine years to make a psychoanalyst. The latter must have 
physics, chemistry, and biology in college, four years of medicine 
(including biochemistry, biophysics, physiology, and neurology), 
a two years’ interneship (general medicine and psychiatry), and 
three years at a psychoanalytic institute. Most psychologists 
seem to be tough-minded intellectual extraceptors with mathe- 
matical intelligence, in contrast to the analysts, who are tender- 
minded intuitive intraceptors with verbal intelligence. It is my 
contention that the two groups are complementary, requiring 
each other. 

What can be done? There is only one answer: a graduate 
school or institute of psychology that provides a well-rounded 
education: anatomy, physiology, and neurology; scientific 
method and statistics; general psychology and all its special 
branches (psychophysics, animal, child, social, etc.); clinical 
psychology and psychoanalysis; sociology and anthropology; 
psychology of culture (science, art, religion). Considering the 
present narrow education of psychologists, their lack of practice 
in the fundamental sciences, their isolation and inexperience in 
human problems, does it not seem probable that the physiologists 
from one side and the psychoanalysts from the other, by making 
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the fundamental discoveries, will steal their show, leaving them 
to hold the bag—a grab-bag of temporizing shot-gun tests and 
questionnaires and correlation coefficients? The whole man js 
the psychologist’s concern, and to think and talk and write about 
him, we must observe him in the field, in the clinic, and in the 
laboratory. A graduate school, therefore, should provide facili- 
ties for observation: orphan asylum, nursery school, behavior 
clinic, feeble-minded home, psychological and psychopathi¢ con- 
sulfation rooms, experimental laboratories and so forth. This is 
a realizable dream. Men with ideas-and methods are available. 
Only the Great Philanthropist is wanting. 

But for the present, in this epoch of disunion, awaiting a new 
constitution, what should psychologists do about psychoanalysis? 
The question brings me home to the stimulus of this paper with 
the hope that you, having watched one man weigh out psy- 
choanalysis in his balance—withholding nothing, measuring out 
deserts as justly (though not as mercifully) as he could—will be 
better prepared to answer the question for yourself. You could 
not have failed to note—and so allow for—the temperamental 
bias that counted in the weighing; and you will judge, no doubt, 
that I am trusting, perhaps overmuch, that some personologists, 
too realistic to be undermined by the severity of my criticisms, 
will see a clear path to psychoanalysis. You will guess, further- 
more, that I am ready to suggest to a personologist who is seri- 
ously interested in human nature that he read as much psycho- 
analysis as possible, picking his way through the best authors 
with discrimination. To be psychoanalyzed is, in my opinion, 
not a requisite for all, but highly desirable for most. If you can 
afford it, pick a trained analyst whom you respect, and enter into 
the experience humbly and without reserve, prepared to render 
up the whole confused welter of your being. You need not be 
ashamed or proud. You are only a little bit responsible for what 
you are. And when you come to weave what you have learnt 
into the structure of psychologic theory and deliver lectures, do 
not water down the facts, palliate, and equivocate. Science can- 
not grow by subterfuges. 

Some hope, I should say, can be placed in young men who are 
trained in both psychology and psychoanalysis, men who are 
fit to undertake the task of adapting the two schemes to each 
other. Thus eventually the best of psychoanalysis will be at the 
university where it belongs. I favor psychoanalysis chiefly 
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because I think it furnishes—despite its logical fallacies and 
omissions—the best cornerstone for the future development of 
psychology. It is vital, basic, raw; chiefly concerned with the 
psychic manifestations of the body and its requirements. From 
it you can build up, and eventually reach the problems that are 
studied and argued out in universities. Psychoanalysis is a 
balance, an almost necessary antidote, to academic personology. 

Americans have fashioned a cosmetic culture, in which a pleas- 
ing appearance at quick contacts is the thing that counts. It 
pays—so we are told—to be washed, shaved, manicured, deodor- 
ized, tailored (cleanliness is next to godliness), and to smile, 
smile, smile (agreeableness is next to cleanliness). It is the day 
of Life, Click, Look, and Peek, of instantaneous effects, candid 
photography, voyeurism and exhibitionism. A successful per- 
sonality can be bought (and paid for). The camera makes the 
man. If you want to be President, there are agencies ready to 
take your picture milking Bossy and kissing chubby children, to 
plan your campaign and write sure-fire speeches that will please 
everyone (and no one). (What if the Gettysburg address had 
been put together on Broadway?) Our civilization is skin-deep, 
and the best epidermis triumphs. This is all part and parcel of 
the race for goods, comfort, and social recognition. It is the 
ideology of big business, now well established in our universities: 
productivity en masse, the mechanical advance of mediocracy. 
The wheels turn and psychology is caught up: it takes its place 
on the assembly line. Move on there! This is no place for 
rumination! Get busy with the calculator and hand in your 
results!) Who is not familiar with this treadmill? and with the 
deadening consequences of it? Superficiality is the great sin 
of American personology. It suits the tempo of the times; it 
suits industry and commerce; it suits our interest in appearances; 
it suits our boyish optimism. And it suits the good heart of 
America, its Rotarian solidarity, its will-to-agree, since it is easier 
to agree about the surface than about the depths. Perhaps there 
are no depths. Who knows? There are no depths. Since truth 
is a congenial fiction, and ¢his fiction is most congenial, this is 
truth. It is no mute thing that the inventor of behaviorism found 
his destiny in the advertising business. 

In contrast to all this shallowness, there is psychoanalysis, 
offering its corrective way; and for what it can do here, if for 
no other reason, I trumpet out its virtues. 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS AND PERSONALITY RESEARCH 


BY ELSE FRENKEL-BRUNSWIK 
Research Associate, Institute of Child Welfare, University of California 


M™ than any other period in the history of psychology, the 
present seems to be oné of convergence of previously 
heterogeneous trends. The task set in this symposium, to evalu- 
ate personal experiences with psychoanalysis in their general 
significance to psychology, seems to the author best fulfilled by 
discussing first, in a systematic fashion, some basic concepts sug- 
gested by a comparison of the general psychology of personality 
with psychoanalysis (Part I) and then to refer to the develop- 
ment of her own scientific interests and orientations with particu- 
lar emphasis on her personal experience with psychoanalysis 
(Part II). This development exemplifies to her what seems 
typically to happen, on a large scale, to academic psychology 
under the impact of psychoanalytic ideas. 


I 


In studying personality, emphasis may be laid on different 
kinds of events. Closest at hand is the level of overt reaction, 
which can be observed directly by looking at the individual in 
question, without making any guesses or interpretations which go 
below the surface. In this sense it also offers the greatest possi- 
bilities for being “ exact,” at least if exactitude is taken in its cus- 
tomary meaning. One only has “to notice what one sees”; one 
may even be able to measure the events observed. In accordance 
with the customary terminology, this layer may be called 
peripheral.” 

In contrast to studies focussed upon the peripheral region there 
are attempts to discover the inner forces guiding human conduct. 
The region in question is called “central.” Though recognized 
as the more essential part of personality, study of this layer has 
been handicapped by the difficulty of getting access to it. The 
direct physiological approach has, for many reasons, its definite 
limitations. Thus overt behavior has been utilized as a basis for 
extrapolation into the central region. In such cases behavior is 
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taken not at its face value but merely as a cue to be interpreted 
in terms of more underlying dynamic causes. 

At present, much emphasis is put on this distinction between 
the peripheral and central approaches to personality. Yet some 
further distinctions have to be introduced for greater clarifica- 
tion. Let us see what Murray, to whom much of the credit for 
emphasizing this distinction should go, understands by_peri- 
pheral and central: 

In summary, it may be said that the peripheralists are apt to emphasize the 
physical patterns of overt behavior, the combination of simple reflexes to form 
complex configurations, the influence of the tangible environment, sensations 
and their compounds, intellections, social attitudes, traits, and vocational pur- 
suits. The centralists, on the other hand, stress the directions or ends of 
behavior, underlying instinctual forces, inherited dispositions, maturation and 
inner transformations, distortions of perception by wish and fantasy, emotion, 
irrational or semi-conscious mental processes, repressed sentiments and the objects 
of erotic interest. 


In going over this list, we find that too great a variety is com- 
prehended under peripheral as well as under central. Thus the 
items headed under peripheral include not only simple reflexes 
and other events observable at the surface of the organism, but 
also social attitudes, traits, and vocational pursuits. The defining 
criterion in these latter cases contains reference to the environ- 
mental terms of the activity in question, by the use of such 
adjectives as “social” or “vocational.” In the same way the 
central items refer not only to hypothetic internal events such as 
underlying instinctual forces or repressed sentiments, but also to 
ends of behavior, objects of interest, or such terms as “ matura- 
tion,” which seems to point toward the degree of adjustment to 
the environment. 

In order to facilitate a sharper differentiation between properly 
inferred central forces and actually achieved observable results, 
it seems that a second distinction symmetrical to that made 
between peripheral and central must also be made between the 
immediate and remote manifestations of organismic activity 
within the environment. The immediate effects of peripheral 
behavior in the environment may be called “ proximal,” and the 
more remote results of the individual’s activities may be labeled 


‘H. A. Murray. Explorations in personality. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1938, 10. 
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“distal.” This distinction, introduced by Gestalt psychology,’ 
found a major systematic expression in the research on perceptual 
thing-constancy by Egon Brunswik and has also been applied to 
the action side of the organism.’ In the present paper the attempt 
is made to apply these concepts to the larger units of adjustment 
which are studied in the psychology of personality. Thus certain 
features which otherwise would be considered distal (e.g., the 
performance on a minor task) appear in the present connection 
grouped with the proximal. 

A distinction somewhat similar to that between proximal and 
distal is also made by Murray, when he differentiates between 
“actones” (referring to the bodily movements as such) and the 
“ effects” which have been produced by the patterns of actones— 
without, however, differentiating sharply between the two pairs 
of concepts, peripheral and central, on the one hand, and proxi- 
mal and distal, on the other.’ 

In the list by Murray quoted above as exemplifying the 
objectives of the psychology of personality, we call reflexes and 
related physiological changes peripheral, because they can be 
studied by observing the surface of the organism without con- 
sidering its relationship to the environment. Items such as social 
traits and vocational interests, on the other hand, may be called 
proximal, because they signify a relationship to the environment 
which in most cases is defined by short-term observation. For 
example, if sociability is defined by criteria such as the “ number 
of contacts made within a certain period of time,” we do not yet 
know whether or not the person in question is ultimately sociable, 
that is, whether or not a many-sided and prolonged observation 
would reveal the attainment of real social ends. 

Since both the peripheral and the proximal refer to “ molecu- 
lar” observations only, they were sometimes grouped together. 
Yet it was an essential step forward when personality research 
went beyond the study of peripheral bodily events to include 
proximal behavioral traits. 

2K. Koffka. Principles of Gestalt psychology. New York: Harcourt Brace, 1935 
Special emphasis is given to this distinction by F. Heider, Environmental determinants 
in psychological theories, Psychol. Rev., 1939, 46, 383-410. 

SE. Brunswik. Wahrnchmung und Gegenstandswelt. Leipzig: Deuticke, 1934; 
and, by the same author, The conceptual focus of some psychological systems, J. unified 


Set. (Erkenntnis), 1939, 8, 36-49. 
#H. A. Murray. Op. cit., 55. 
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On the other side, we have also to differentiate between observ- 
able distal results of behavior and central dynamic causes assumed 
hypothetically within the individual. Indeed, problems of adjust- 
ment and of distal achievement (Leistung) in general have often 
been treated in the psychology of personality without a sufficient 
consideration of the underlying inner forces. Examples may be 
found in the beginnings of clinical psychology as influenced by 
Krapelin. It will thus be seen that concentration of scientific 
effort upon the central was not truly attempted before psycho- 
analysis. Correspondingly, psychoanalysis has, especially in its 
beginnings, comparatively neglected the distal results and achieve- 
ments of behavior. Thus the specific contribution made by 
psychoanalysis to the psychology of personality cannot be prop- 
erly appreciated without keeping in mind the two distinctions 
suggested above. 

Among the reasons why, nevertheless, these distinctions have 
not been made consistently, the following is of greatest impor- 
tance. As was emphasized by many authors, the peripheral and 
the proximal are alike in that they both play, in many cases, the 
role of the changeable link between stable poles. They thus con- 
nect, but in a rather unspecific fashion, the central causes and 
the distal results. The following is an example from the field of 
personality. A fundamentally egotistic central attitude may in 
the proximal layer be represented either by withdrawal or by a 
great number of superficial contacts, neither of which leads to 
the establishment of good social relations. The comparative 
irrelevance of the actones is strongly emphasized by Murray, who 
concludes that since “certain effects are more fundamental to 
life and occur more regularly than any observed action patterns,” 
one should classify in terms of effects rather than in terms of 
actones.” 

Even though we accept this comparatively unessential char- 
acter of the peripheral-proximal region, taken in and by itself, 
we still have to recognize it, when not taken at its face value, as 
a cardinal basis of observation for the hypothetical extrapolation 
of the central and the abstractive description of the distal. This 
latter pair of layers, the central and the distal, now seems to 
emerge as constituting the essential aspects of life. Murray’s 
distinction between peripheral and central may, in fact, ulti- 
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mately point to nothing else than a distinction between the 
unessential and the essential. 

The fact, however, that both the central causes and the distal 
results are essential and actually linked together in many 
instances, does not in itself justify their being thrown together. 
Is there really a specific central need to every corresponding 
distal effect, and a specific kind of distal effect to every central 
need? It seems to me as if Murray would sometimes answer 
this question in the affirmative, by choosing to define a need 
as “the force within the organism which determines a certain 
trend, or major effect,” ° though in other passages the difference 
of structure between observed results and hypothetical needs is 
clearly stated. “‘ Need’ or ‘drive’ does not denote an observable 
fact—the direction of activity for example. For this, we have the 
terms ‘behavioral trend’ or ‘ behavioral effect.” ‘ But in look- 
ing through Murray’s stimulating and important list of needs 
we get the impression that in some instances the description, at 
its face value, of a certain overt and essentially distal pattern in 
the process of mastering reality is simply introjected, in the sense 
of casting a duplicate copy into the central region, by just adding 
in front of the item the phrase “ need for.” For example: 


Under the need for Understanding we have classed: the tendency to ask or 
to answer general questions; interest in theory; the inclination to analyze events 
and generalize; discussion and argument; emphasis on logic and reason; self 
correction and criticism; the habit of stating opinion. precisely; insistent attempts 
to make thought correspond to fact; disinterested speculation; deep interest in 
abstract formulations: science, mathematics, philosophy.* 


Most of the defining criteria in this list are behavioral or distal, 
such as “ habit of stating opinion,” “ abstract formulation.” From 
a point of view more distinctly limited to the central aspect, intel- 
lectualization is, however, but one of a series of possible mechan- 
isms of defence symptomatic of an instinctual danger. This fact 
was pointed out by Anna Freud in a discussion of problems of 
adolescence and will be discussed later.” 

A further example of a so-called dynamic theory in psychology, 
based upon introjection of a face-value description of manifest 


6 Jbid., 61 
lhtd 72 
8 Jhtd., 225 


®Anna Freud. The ego and the mechanisms of defence. London, 1937. 
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patterns, is McDougall’s theory of instincts, though he apparently 
starts from the emotions accompanying the basic effects in life. 

A reductio ad absurdum of the procedure of introjection is 
represented by the fictitious examples discussed by Stagner “’ and 
by Murray,’' in which, for every concrete activity or habit such 
as “ sitting down on that couch” or “ reading the newspaper,” a 
separate central drive or need would have to be assumed. Even 
if the recognized criteria for “ behavior "—persistence and varia- 
bility of activity relative to some end—should be fulfilled, it 
would not mean that this behavior unit had to be located, as 
such, somewhere else than in the more superficial layers of the 
personality. The result in any event would be an endless list of 
forces, of little use for the purposes of explanation and parsimoni- 
ous reduction. 

In comparison, let us consider an example of the analysis of 
motivational background as performed by the more interpreta- 
tive methods of psychoanalysis. In discussing the case of a 
criminal, Alexander and Healy arrive at the following conclu- 
sions about the unconscious causes of his becoming a thief. The 
more detailed argument may be found in the original essay itself. 

First, the patient's stealing, his apparent daringness and aggressive masculinity, 
is an overcompensation for a feeling of inferiority. This feeling of inferiority 
is a reaction to a strong wish for dependency which expresses itself in the desire 
to receive things without working for them. Two sources of this receptive atti- 
tude are distinguished in the patient, a parasitic, oral-receptive fixation toward 
the mother and an intense admiration for a stronger brother to whom he has 
developed a passive-feminine attitude. Secondly, his stealing is a means to get 
rid of guilt feelings toward the brother. He helps his brother in any way he 
can, exposing himself to danger and even going to jail for him. Thirdly, the 
patient’s stealing represents defiance toward the mother by whom he feels him- 
self neglected in favor of the brother and of other men. He wants to show 
that he can “take” somewhere else what he thinks is denied to him by her. 
Fourthly, the authors assume the further motive (revealing itself in a number 
of dreams) to use crime as a means to an infantile, vegetative and parasitic 
existence behind prison bars.'? 


The point to be made here concerns not the truth or falsity of 
the specific conclusions arrived at by Alexander and Healy, but 
rather the differences in the method of approach between the 
procedure of duplicating introjection of the effects into the cen- 


‘OR. Stagner. Psychology of personality. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937, p. 225. 

''H. A. Murray. Op. cit., 127. 

‘2 PF. Alexander and W. Healy. Ein Opfer der Verbrechermoral und eine nicht ent- 
deckte Diebin. Imago, 1935, 21, 199. See also the same authors’ Roots of crime, 
New York: Knopf, 1935. 
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tral, on the one hand, and the interpretative method of real extra- 
polation of the central, on the other. In terms of a purely distal 
approach, criminal involvement would have to be accounted for 
by reference to such tendencies as acquisitiveness or offensiveness. 
Introjecting the distal results into the central thus would ulti- 
mately consist in nothing but abstracting the most conspicuous 
distally relevant gross features of behavior. By doing so, how- 
ever, one would still be taking effects at their face value. The 
contrary is true in the case of our example from Alexander and 
Healy, where the gross behavior feature of over-daring, aggres- 
sive masculinity was interpreted as revealing a basically insecure, 
passive attitude. 

It cannot be denied that within certain limits the procedure of 
introjection may be justified. But, unless supported by special 
investigations of the central layer by a different set of criteria, 
the procedure is not much more than an admission of ignorance, 
or else an undue duplication of the structure found in one layer 
by carrying it over to the other. Before such an additional inves- 
tigation is made, we are entitled to suspect that a central psy- 
chology based upon concepts read from distal observation is in 
fact not central, but distal psychology. 

One of the chief services psychoanalysis can render a behavior- 
istic psychology of personality is to contribute toward the forging 
of an additional instrument which can be utilized as an independ- 
ent probe into the nucleus of personality. Generally speaking, 
no process of interpretation, proceeding through extrapolation in 
the sense of the formation of hypotheses about the history and 
the actual character of the central pattern of demands, takes sur- 
face phenomena at their face value. It rests, rather, on “ minimal 
cues.” It embraces a wide variety of circumstantial evidence—as 
furnished, for instance, by the techniques of psychoanalysis (free 
association and transferance). A motive is considered central 
only after it has been recognized in a large number of behavior- 
ally, or distally, diverse or even opposing features revealed i 
succession (such as an alternation between aggression and over- 
protectiveness)—if only these features have in common the same 
symbolic value empirically established by generalized evidence 
of the genetic or other type. Quite aside from the question of 
the material correctness or incorrectness of the extrapolations 
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into central dynamics made by psychoanalysis, one has to recog- 
nize that it actually has shown a great resolving power in con- 
ceptually bringing together an apparently chaotic variety of 
behavioral features relevant to life. It was in the service of this 
process of reduction that such important mechanisms as repres- 
sion, denial, reaction-formation, sublimation, projection, and dis- 
placement were discovered. 

Aside from the psychoanalytic procedure, assumptions about 
central factors have often been made deductively by contempla- 
tion of the biological necessities of an organism or species, and 
by assuming corresponding central needs as the causes of sur- 
vival and propagation or of other biologically relevant results. 
This procedure is, from a formal point of view, no different from 
the examples given above to illustrate a duplicating introjection 
into the central, of distal results observed in the process of keep- 
ing alive. The difference lies chiefly in the fact that the number 
of independent drives is further reduced by this speculative pro- 
cedure. Tacitly assuming that biologically relevant distal results 
are always due to the corresponding drive, it even implies that 
central causes directed toward such distal results will never lead 
to other effects. The sources of disturbance of the central-distal 
correlation are, however, so great that this ideal state is far from 
being realized. There are too many central causes leading into 
side tracks (such as maladjustment) and blind alleys (such as 
compulsion symptoms), and too many distal results not due to 
central causes explicitly directed toward them. The only way out 
is to investigate the distal and the central independently of each 
other. Only such a separation will enable us to check one against 
the other and thus to reveal their true relationship in an empirical 
fashion. 

It should be added that psychoanalytic extrapolation and bio- 
logical constructions do not cover entirely the same ground within 
the central region. Psychoanalysis considers secondary effects 
superimposed upon the basic biological needs, such as complex 
entanglements of the sex drive. The relation of the two is some- 
what similar to that stated by Tolman in his differentiation of 
the intervening from the independent variables.” As far as 


SE. C. Tolman. An operational analysis of ‘ demands,” Erkenntnis, 1937, 6, 
282-292: and the same author's Physi logy, psychology and sociology, Psychol. Rev., 
1935, 45, 228-241. 
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psychology is concerned, the intervening variables describing the 
actual pattern of demands are of much greater interest, 

Considering the basis of extrapolation, psychoanalysis is by no 
means limited to the distal region. The bulk of evidence, on the 
contrary, is proximal (such as social mannerisms) and peripheral 
(such as associations or dreams). Thus psychoanalysis is an 
attempt at an access to the central which will be independent of 
distal introjections not only in its formal procedure but also in 
the material from which its inferences are drawn. Interpretative 
extrapolation into the central region is what should be called 
depth psychology, in contrast to surface psychology, which is 
focussed upon the directly accessible gross features of peripheral, 
proximal, and distal phenomena at their face values. 

The exclusive interest in the central region of the personality 
as displayed by psychoanalysis, at least in its beginnings, had 
actually proved itself to be too narrow to catch all the essentials 
of personality. As long as psychoanalysis concentrated it efforts 
upon the “Id ”—that is, the unorganized, primitive, pleasure- 
seeking system of instinctual drives—the reduction left too little 
space for further differentiation in distal terms. Taking the 
shortest possible way to the “Id,” which is conceived as “ time- 
less,” an adult could be of interest only in so far as he revealed 
in his behavior a dynamic pattern stamped in him as a little child. 

There was relatively little interest in the question of what that 
person has “ made out of ” his complex—in other words, whether 
a drive-pattern like that discussed by Alexander and Healy has, 
in spite of conflict, been successfully worked out to great achieve- 
ment, as in art, or whether it has led to a highly unsuccessful 
adjustment. And, indeed, it is of far-reaching importance to 
have discovered that in both cases “ similar” drive-patterns could 
have been at work as the underlying central forces, differing from 
each other in shades at the most. On the other hand, we under- 
stand the objection made by Allport that “ needs are disembodied 
and depersonalized to a greater degree than is justified in ele- 
ments that are to serve as the radicals of personality.” * Restric- 
tion of interest to the “Id” actually means a depreciation of the 
functions directed toward the mastery of reality (the Ego) to 
mere diagnostic means. It also means that the environment as 


14G. W. Allport. Personality. New York: Holt, 1937, 241. : 
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a stimulus is chiefly emphasized only in so far as it permits a 
repetition of childhood reactions to father, mother, or other per- 
sons in the past social environment of the child. 

It has, however, to be emphasized that psychoanalysis seems to 
be undergoing a change in this respect, thus rendering irrelevant 
many of the older objections. 


Somehow or other, many analysts had conceived the idea that, in analysis, the 
value of the scientific and therapeutic work done was in direct proportion to 
the depth of the psychic strata upon which attention was focussed. Whenever 
interest was transferred from the deeper to the more superficial psychic strata— 
whenever, that is to say, research was deflected from the Id to the Ego—it was 
felt that here was a beginning of apostasy from psychoanalysis as a whole. The 
view held was that the term psychoanalysis should be reserved for the new 
discoveries relating to the unconscious psychic life, i.e. the study of repressed 
instinctual impulses, affects and phantasies. With problems such as that of the 
adjustment of children or adults to the outside world, with concepts of value 
such as those of health and disease, virtue and vice, psychoanalysis was not 
properly concerned. It should confine its investigations exclusively to infantile 
phantasies carried on into adult life, imaginary gratifications and the punish- 
ments apprehended in retribution for these.'® 


Thus Anna Freud herself seems to consider the early stages of 
psychoanalysis as limited to the central, emphasizing at the same 
time the shift toward the Ego which is defined, in psychoanalysis, 
as the instance governing the relationship of the individual to 
actual reality and responsible for the obtained results. 

When the writings of Freud, beginning with “Group Psychology, and the 
Analysis of the Ego” and “ Beyond the Pleasure Principle,” took a fresh direc- 
tion, the odium of analytical unorthodoxy no longer attached to the study of 
the ego and interest was definitely focussed on the ego-institutions. Since then 
the term “depth-psychology” certainly does not cover the whole field of 


psycho-analytical research.?® 


In the same way Hartmann recently pointed to the fact that 
psychoanalysis seems increasingly concerned with the total per- 
sonality, going beyond its traditional emphasis upon conflict by 
including the viewpoint of achievement (Leistung), per se." 
The expansion into environmental adjustment, if the program is 
carried out in detailed work, will indeed be of basic importance. 
It was chiefly achievement and adjustment which differentiated 

15 A. Freud. Op. cit., 3 f. 

168A. Freud. Op. cit., 4. See also S. Bernfeld, Das “ Widerstandsargument” der 
Psychoanalyse, Der Nervenarzt, 1931, 4. 


_ 17H. Hartmann.’ Ichpsychologie und Anpassungsproblem. Internationale Zeitschrift 
fur Psychoanalyse und Imago, 1939, 24, 62-135. 
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our fictitious example of the thief from the artist and which also 
would differentiate a person, also referred to above, who through 
an instinctual danger became intellectualized, from the person 
who out of a “similar” inner situation became restricted and 
stupid. It is not only the drive, in short, which determines the 
fate of ability but also ability which determines the fate of drive. 
Only recently has psychoanalysis considered achievement directly, 
of itself, rather than merely as it is indirectly touched upon in 
dealing with central causes. 

The concern with distal events such as war has led Freud to 
the assumption of a destructive instinct, thus widening his con- 
ception of instincts. We may expect that a further inclusion of 
the distal events and their interrelations, and of all other surface 
phenomena—in short, of “facts” as known to academic psy- 
chology—will further enlarge the scope of psychoanalysis. On 
the other hand, all surface research will become more intelligible 
when viewed in terms of a genuinely central interpretation. 

Before concluding our general remarks on psychoanalysis, it 
should be said that the animistic language used in psychoanalysis 
and adopted in part in this article may easily be translated into 
a language which looks less harmful. The disadvantages of the 
animistic language, the rigidity of its hypostases, is compensated 
for by the stimulations which may result from empathy. 

A good example of the concrete influence exerted by the “ cen- 
tral ” science of psychoanalysis upon the experimental psychology 
of the overt behavior of personality is found in “ projective 
methods.” These methods have in common with psychoanalysis 
the desire to “ gain insight into the dividual’s private world of 
meanings, significances, patterns, and feelings . . . . We find 
a wide variety of techniques and materials being employed for 
the same general purpose, to obtain from the subject, ‘ what he 
cannot or will not say,’ frequently because he does not know 
himself and is not aware what he is revealing about himself 
through his projections.” 

The way of approaching this aim is also similar to that of 
psychoanalysis, since any kind of surface events, whether 
peripheral (conscious or verbal), proximal (handling of mate- 


18 Lawrence K. Frank. Projective methods for the study of personality. ]. Psych Vf 
1939, 8, 389-413. Sce esp. pp. 402, 404. 
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rial) or distal (mastery of a segment of reality), may be utilized, 
if only it is not taken at its face value but interpreted as a projec- 
tion of the person’s own pattern of personal drives into the 
environment. Everything is considered in relation to its signifi- 
cance, direct or symbolic, for the internal situation of the person. 
And again, the most minute differences in surface events may 
become emphasized as minimal cues for the central, whereas 
most conspicuous surface differences may be overlooked entirely. 
Generally it will be suspected that interest in subleties and shades, 
connected with a disregard of large differences, paves the way 
for a shift of the researcher’s chief interest toward a deeper layer 
which he is not directly observing or seemingly dealing with. 

Being deeply infiltrated by psychoanalytic attitudes, the projec- 
tive methods nevertheless possess important differences from 
psychoanalytic procedure. The subject’s inner life is in most 
cases not as intimately known to the observer as that of a patient 
to the analyst. On the other hand, the subject is observed under 
a set of carefully controlled stimuli which are applied to a num- 
ber of other subjects as well, thus making possible a comparison 
with others by means of the statistical techniques developed in 
the study of individual differences. The well-known examples 
of such common stimulus situations are the Rorschach ink blots, 
the William Stern cloud pictures, and the Murray pictures, play 
situations, etc. For the purposes of interpreting the results 
obtained under fulfillment of the conditions of a psychological 
experiment, one may resort to some of the generalized knowledge 
of psychoanalysis. On the other hand, the minute knowledge of 
objective facts about the subjects’ lives as collected in clinical 
studies may also imply the possibility of checking back some of 
the psychoanalytic assumptions. 

Besides the content of perceptions, associations, and manipula- 
tions, language itself can be utilized as a projection screen for 
central factors. In a recent study the author has found that cer- 
tain formal characteristics of speech—e.g., overemphasis (exempli- 
fied by phrases such as “at any cost ”)—when used by a subject 
in referring to some favorable character trait ascribed to himself 
(such as benevolence or sincerity), indicate a lack of the trait in 
question rather than its presence.”” 


Frenkel Brunswik. Mechanisms of self deception. Psychol. (S.P.8.8.1. 
Bulletin), 1939, 10, 409-420. 
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The author now wishes to refer to her own scientific develop. 
ment and the influence of psychoanalysis; and, at the same time, 
to illustrate further the influence psychoanalysis might exert upon 
the empirical study of personality. 

The author had her academic training at the University of 
Vienna under Karl and Charlotte Buhler. She was connected 
with the Department of Psychology from 1928 to 1938. Besides 
psychology, her main interest while a student was in systematic 
and logical problems of science as represented by the “ Viennese 
Circle” of logical positivism (Schlick, Carnap). Both of these 
backgrounds resulted in a skeptical attitude towards psycho- 
analysis, because of its not being sufficiently proved and con- 
ceptually worked out. And yet, as a psychologist living in the 
center of psychoanalysis, the author found that both theoretical 
interest and an expectation of developing her personality were 
sufficiently aroused to suggest an actual experience with this disci- 
pline. In 1932 she went through a psychoanalysis, which after 
eight months was interrupted by a protracted bodily illness. 
Psychoanalysis at that time had not yet exerted much influence 
upon the author’s scientific work, which was still predominantly 
of a theoretical and systematic character. Analysis was, there- 
fore, not resumed before early in 1937. It was terminated by the 
political changes in Austria in the spring of 1938. In this second 
period of analysis the infiltration with psychoanalytic experi- 
ences and ideas made itself strongly felt in the author’s whole 
scientific outlook. This influence from psychoanalysis is also 
connected with the fact that, except at the beginning, the chief 
research interest of the author has been personality, especially 
from the developmental point of view. For both periods, the 
analysts were highly recognized members of the strictly Freudian 
group; the second was especially known for his contributions to 


psychoanalytic theory. 

The author had the privilege of working for a number of 
years with Charlotte Buhler in the field of biographical psy- 
chology.’ This approach was, by definition, limited in scope 
to surface phenomena taken at their face value. Among these 

20See Ch. Biihler. Der menschliche Lebenslauf als psychologisches Problem J 


Leipzig: Hirzel, 1933. A short presentation in English was given by the present 
author: E. Frenkel, Studies in biographical psychology. Char. and Pers., 1936, 5, 1-34 
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phenomena were peripheral ones, as represented by introspective 
statements collected from letters or autobiographies, and proxi- 
mal ones as represented by reports on the external activities of 
the individuals studied. Furthermore, a characteristic feature of 
Charlotte Buhler’s approach was the introduction, on a large 
scale including statistics, of what Karl Buhler has called the 
Werkaspekt.' In our terminology, this represents the distal 
layer of the individual’s activity, embracing such items as creative 
products in science, art, or business, and other more or less 
permanent and detached results of life, such as the founding of 
a home and fortune, the bringing up of children, etc. In the 
same line lies Charlotte Buhler’s distinction between “ function ” 
(representing the peripheral and especially the proximal) and 
“achievement” (Leistung und Werk, representing the distal) 
which had become all-important in her biographical as well as 
in her child psychological work.” The universal theoretical 
significance to psychology of the distinction between proximal 
and distal became evident to the author by the strong emphasis 
which Egon Brunswik had given to the distal objects as con- 
trasted to the mediating proximal stimuli in studying the achieve- 
ments of perceptual thing-constancy. 

Charlotte Buhler paid, however, relatively little attention to 
the central layer. She considered her topic to be the description, 
not the explanation, of the essential phenomena in life history. 
An objective for which an individual was found overtly to strive 
all through life was accepted as the goal of life in a straight- 
forward fashion rather than interpreted as standing in some 
indirect (e.g., symbolic) relationship to an underlying drive. In 
this sense Charlotte Bihler’s approach always remained within 
the realm of surface phenomena though it did cover a wide 
variety of such phenomena and brought them into interrelation- 
ship with each other. 

By thus restricting oneself to “ phenotypes” one develops an 
attitude of self-restraint sharply contrasting to the inclination 
(often found in clinical psychology as influenced by psycho- 
analysis) toward short-cut attempts at explanation without care- 
ful previous analysis of the material at its face value. Having 
gone through the first steps of taking down the inventory, and 


‘ 


“1K. Bithler. Die Krise der Psychologie. Jena: Fischer, 1927. 
“Ch. Buhler. Kindheit und Jugend. 3rd ed. Leipzig: Hirzel, 1931. 
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still sticking to “phenomenology,” one is forced into a more 
abstract “formal” analysis. It is through such an attitude that 
there develops a feeling for subtleties which furnishes the proper 
basis for a true extrapolation into other layers. Only after a 
thorough classification of surface phenomena, including all pos. 
sible angles, can we hope to find an adequate explanatory system, 

Even before being explicitly influenced by psychoanalysis, the 
author found that by applying criteria of the formal type one 
may get hints for extrapolation. For instance, in a monograph 
published with Weisskopf she found that certain objectives 
which a younger adult would be inclined to list under his “ feel- 
ings of duty” rather than under his “ wishes,” would appear in 
older adults under the latter heading.’ This “ internalization ” 
of duties which occurs during the course of life is comparable 
to what Freud has described as the amalgamation of cultural 
values with the dynamic factors within the personality in the 
formation of the Super-ego. The two procedures, the psycho- 
analytic as well as the formal analysis of surface phenomena, 
have led independently, in this instance, to similar statements. 

Another example from the same study is the following. In 
comparing the number of wishes and of feelings of duty directed 
toward one and the same objective, the greatest discrepancy was 
found in the case of utterances by the subject concerning himself. 
Here the wishes by far outnumbered the duties. The number of 
wishes and duties was most nearly balanced in statements about 
family and work. From a quite different angle, the importance 
of work is also emphasized by Freud. Work brings us close to 
reality and to society and at the same time takes care of a large 
number of libidinal components. The purely phenomenological 
convergence of wishes and duties under the aspect of work thus 
may have some dynamic significance.” 

We may also refer back to the author’s above-mentioned pub- 
lication on the formal analysis of certain features of verbal expres- 
sion. Phenomenological subtleties such as over-emphasis, which 
on a statistical basis were found to indicate traits contrary to the 
content of the statements made by the subject, are widely used 


3 Else Frenkel and Edith Weisskopf. Wunsch und Pflicht im Aufbau des mensch 
lichen Lebens. In Psychol. Forschungen tiber den Lebenslanf (ed. Ch. Biihler and 
F. Frenkel). Vienna: Gerold, 1937. 
24S. Freud. Das Unbehagen in der Kultur. Vienna: Int. Psychoanal. Verlag, 193 
t (footnote). See also S. Bernfeld, Zur Sublimierungstheorie, Imago, 1931, 17. 
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in psychoanalysis in a similar role. Where there is lack of cause 
and effect, in the sense of an exaggerated reaction, analysts will 
suspect the presence of a drive to the contrary (such as cannibal- 
istic tendencies in the case of vegetarianism, or aggression in the 
case of over-protectiveness ). 

As far as the author's direct experience with psychoanalysis is 
concerned, the following might be said. Having learned to con- 
centrate upon surface phenomena in their pure appearance, she 
became impressed with the difference she found between these 
layers and the central layer, as aimed at by psychoanalysis with 
greater directness and concentration than by any other discipline. 
As a result, she felt the necessity of distinguishing between these 
two, a necessity which might be less urgent if one had become 
acquainted with neither or with only one example of these 
opposing extremes. Having just gone through a period of 
emphasis upon effects in studying the histories of human lives, 
the author was surprised at the way in which her own seemingly 
diverse reactions, in a wide variety of life situations, became 
reorganized theoretically under the aspect of unifying psycho- 
analytic experiences. So she discovered that, in situations which 
distally, proximally, or peripherally seemed very different from, 
and often openly contrasting to, each other, she was guided by 
but one single motive—of which, as such, she had never before 
been conscious. Situations characterized by herself as “ extremely 
boring,” for example, turned out to be ones of extreme interest, 
only disguised by defense mechanisms. By means of comparable 
interpretations, her insight was increased in relation to many 
other reactions. 

In the process of analysis the whole manifest material is thor- 
oughly discussed working toward extrapolations, though tech- 
nical terms are seldom mentioned explicitly by the analyst. The 
concrete procedure of analysis is often more convincing than the 
theory. It has been the author’s experience that certain interpre 
tations thus arrived at by herself or offered to her by the analyst 
on the basis of the evidence available—in specific terms coined 
to cover the particular case—have proved to be fruitful in making 
understandable not only the material already known, but also 
data which at that time were not yet known 

An example is the following. From the reports given by the 
author about her behavior, and from associations concerning her 
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two sisters, the analyst had interpreted what he called a “ Cordelia 
motive.” He suggested to her that she was displaying in her life 
the role of Cordelia, the youngest daughter of King Lear. To 
her answer that she had read most of Shakespeare’s dramas but 
not King Lear, the analyst replied that Cordelia was the best and 
most generous daughter of King Lear, who nevertheless preferred 
his other two daughters because of their flattering attitude. Such 
an interpretation was at that time refused by the author rather 
emotionally. Later it was received somewhat more favorably. 
But it was still very surprising to her when, much later, she dis- 
covered, in looking through old notes, that at the age of about 
fifteen she had copied the entire role of Cordelia. Thus she 
must have been concerned at that age very much with the fate of 
Cordelia, with whom she probably had identified herself, later 
repressing not only this identification but also all other memory 
of the play. 

Generally it seems to the author that the most plausible 
interpretations made in psychoanalysis are those concerning the 
persistence of certain inner situations and roles, and the resulting 
attitudes and mechanisms determining the whole course of life. 
Interpretations of her dreams were also highly plausible. 

In comparing her two divergent backgrounds, it became clear 
to the author that a full understanding of an individual’s per- 
sonality could be gained only by an approach in which the cen- 
tral and the distal aspects were interlocked with each other. The 
reduction should be attempted from both: sides with mutual 
determination. 

A concrete example of the possibilities of such a cooperation 
out of the writer’s present work is the following. In studying 
the reactions of children to the set of pictures designed by Murray 
for diagnostic purposes, two lines of possible approach may be 
distinguished. The one, especially emphasized by Murray and 
his collaborators, may be characterized as the “contentual.” In 
this procedure the types of action read into the picture by the 
child are classified according to certain more generalized “ needs,” 
which are then assumed to underlie the child’s interpretations of 
the picture. For example, a mention of killing would be taken 
as a concrete instance revealing the need for aggression. 

The second possibility may be characterized, in connection 
with our previous discussion, as the “formal” approach. We 
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may take the stories told by the children at their face value, 
namely as the mastering of a task or, more specifically, as a 
literary achievement. They could then be analyzed according 
to the usual standards of evaluation of artistic productions, that 
,in a formal way. We could, for instance, determine whether 
the presentation is dramatic or epic, tragic or comic, logically 
coherent or incoherent, realistic in the sense of being practically 
possible, or fantastic. We could look also for parallels with 
motives found in the literature, or we could analyze the particu- 
larities of the sequence of motives, etc. 

Both the contentual and the formal approach could be carried 
out independently of each other. In fact, they represent, respec- 
tively, a psychoanalytic type of interest in the central and an 
interest in achievement, in the sense in which the two concepts 
have been distinguished above. Correlations between items of 
the two sets of data could be computed—as between the amount 
of aggression revealed (defined by the number of aggressive acts 
mentioned) and the degree of realism (defined by the degree to 
which impracticable solutions are avoided); or between the 
amount of tension and conflict (existing, for example, between 
ambition and passivity) and the degree of logical consistency. 
Such investigations might answer some centro-distal problems. 
One might discover, for instance, which specific subtleties of a 
conflict situation are likely to lead to a climax of logicality and 
which are likely to destroy logicality. In this way we might 
learn something about the possibility, discussed earlier, that 
instinctual conflicts may lead either to an increase or to a decrease 
of intelligence. On the other hand, one might also discover 
which specific types of logicality would be likely to go with 
certain gross differences in the central drive pattern. 

Another example of the way in which general psychology and 
psychoanalysis might converge is the following. Working with 
some of the material of the Adolescent Study at the University 
of California, the author first tried to look for certain relation- 
ships between the adjustment questionnaire (self-ratings) and 
the observations, made by classmates and adults, of the subjects’ 
external behavior. Her aim was not primarily to add to the 
evidence already collected concerning the “agreement” between 
the subjective and objective data, as by comparing self-rating on 
the item “popular” with the corresponding observations made 
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by adults in play situations. Such correlations were already 
known from other publications to be rather low. The chief 
interest was, instead, to see whether the subjects might indirectly 
give themselves away, thus revealing the true “ meaning” of 
their self-ratings. In that case one might expect some correla- 
tions between items not explicitly synonymous with each other, 
perhaps between popularity as observed by adult raters and the 
subjective statements about the degree to which games were 
enjoyed by the subjects. These indirect correlations were also 
low, however, save for a few interesting exceptions which will 
be discussed in another publication. This fact may be due to the 
lack of psychological significance of the type of self-reports 
requested (that is, to the yes-no form of the question, leaving too 
little free play for self-expression), or rather to the fact that 
external behavior is not a true focus determining personality. 
Pointing toward the consistency of these self-reports, Vernon, 
however, concludes “that the self-rating tests do measure some- 
thing, though not perhaps what the authors of tests generally 
assume.” ** There is still the possibility that self-ratings in their 
entirety may depend on the inner status of the person, as defined 
by drives and attitudes, more than on external behavior. Thus 
an attempt to focus observation upon this inner motivational 
pattern would seem to be worthwhile. 

Such observations are contained in abundance in the “com- 
ments” made by the staff purporting to characterize, in a free 
fashion, the subjects over and above the standardized adult rat- 
ings. In going through some of these comments and comparing 
them with the rest of the material, it has occurred to the author 
that some of the items of self-rating might be associated with 
certain inner features. For example, it might be that self-ratings 
asserting a lack of social adjustment might be determined by the 
subjective demand to belong to a group (the “need for affilia 
tion”) rather than by real popularity (that is, the external status 
in the group) or by real adjustment. Thus some subjects who 
characterized themselves as socially not adjusted were character- 
ized in the comments either in terms such as “he has prestige, 
though he does not strive for it,” or else by “he has no prestige 
but is not bitter about it (has no desire to be part of the group).” 


=P. E. Vernon. The assessment of psychological qualities by verbal methods 
London: Medical Research Council, 1938 
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In these two cases, although the social effects are different, the 
central situation is similar. This example, of course, represents 
only one of the many possibilities which can be put to test by 
rating inner demands independently of the self-ratings and other 
projective tests, and then correlating the former with the latter. 

It was psychoanalysis which first emphasized the fact that 
external success itself is not the basic datum from which to start, 
but rather the meaning which the idea of success has acquired 
for the subject, that is, the relationship between the objective and 
the subjective. We may also refer in this connection to the con- 
trast between the type of neurotic who is not enjoying his success, 
since his desire is insatiable and he deprecates his achievements, 
and the well-balanced person to whom much less is enough. It 
was through her own psychoanalysis that the author was struck 
by a realization of how much less important the external data 
of life are as compared to the role which demands play in life. 

The conclusion to be drawn from such considerations must 
stress the importance of an access to the subject’s inner demands. 
Besides rating for proximal popularity, one may also attempt to 
rate children for their central demands for social ties and recog- 
nition. Such ratings will necessarily have to be interpretative, 
though based upon a material somewhat different from that of 
psychoanalysis. They will have to rest on minimal cues and 
will as a rule require that the raters be closely acquainted with 
the subjects over a long period of time. Both from everyday 
experience and from looking through the free comments about 
the children of the Adolescent Study, the author feels that such 
interpretative ratings ought to be possible. In a recent study, in 
fact, Murray and Wolf have shown that interpretative ratings are 
not less reliable, as far as the agreement among different judges 
goes, than ratings of directly palpable features of behavior.” 

Independently of the central, the effects should also be rated 
on their own status. In some cases, such as in studying detached 
products, distal results might be as measurable as peripheral and 
proximal phenomena. In other cases, however, such as in ques- 
tions about how a subject faces failure, the distal success will 
have to be abstracted from a wide variety of observations in a 
rather synoptic fashion comparable to the approach to the central. 

Rating-lists thus might be set up which would catch in a 
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standardized fashion the private subjective opinions of the judges 
about the ultimate demands and the ultimate success of the sub- 
jects, with the two categories mentioned kept sharply apart. 
Thus the desire for recognition would have to be rated separately 
from established prestige. Correlations then might be computed 
within each category and also between items of one category and 
items of the other (e.g., aspiration level with the manner in 
which failure is met). Especially one might also correlate cen- 
tral as well as distal estimates with peripheral and proximal 
events (for instance, self-ratings or behavioral reactions in an 
experimental situation) in order to widen the diagnostic basis. 

It goes without saying that in this connection the term 
“rating” stands for any kind of possible access to the layers 
in question, some of which might be more reliable than is rating 
in the technical sense of the word. The point to be made here is 
that because of the interpretative character of the approach, espe- 
cially to the central layer, more than one of a series of mutually 
independent instruments of access should be utilized. 

Let me add a few words about the interpretative procedure as 
such. Objections have been raised against it for the reason that 
the standards of inter-subjective observation and communication, 
in short, of exactitude in the sense of physics, are violated. This 
difficulty has been especially emphasized for the case in which 
interpretation is of the intuitive rather than of the rational type. 
The objection is often made in the name of positivism. Yet for 
positivism any kind of statement is acceptable if only the opera- 
tion leading up to it is kept in mind or can be “ rationally recon- 
structed” and thus traced back to facts from which a certain 
interpretative datum, such as a demand, has been inferred. It 
would be in line with a properly understood positivistic ideology 
if intuitive interpretations were not eliminated, but, on the con- 
trary, taken quite as seriously as surface data; if, in other words, 
the usual procedure of empirical treatment, such as statistics, 
were applied to them. 

It seems that in many investigators a silent belief has grown 
that one may be exact only about less important things, namely, 
the peripheral and the proximal aspects. The more important 
things, on the other hand, have for intrinsic reasons to remain 
within the private. In this sense, the search for laws became 
restricted, and often failed of results. Aspects most relevant for 
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the study of personality were banished from the nomothetic into 
the idiographic realm, by being limited to case histories. The 
escape into uniqueness was thus in fact an escape from the limi- 
tations of the merely peripheral-proximal approach. But the 
sacrifices involved are not at all necessary. We merely have to 
start from the right kinds of interpretative units, to the selection 
of which comments and case histories can give us the most 
valuable hints, and then try to apply statistics to them. Thus 
properly focussed, this type of statistics may well reveal important 
laws, or at least yield higher correlations than those found within 
the peripheral-proximal region alone. This kind of approach 
has not yet been sufficiently tested. The decision about its fruit- 
fulness may safely be left to @ posteriori decisions of statistics, 
such as the above-quoted study by Murray and Wolf. 

One may also remember that physics, too, started in its begin- 
nings from data not sharp in character, the further fate of which 
could be decided only after they had been brought in relation 
to other data. In the same way, psychological intuitions and 
interpretations have to be checked back to the mass of surface 
data. Unless this is done, the data remain without empirical 
meaning. All the more does this statement hold true for psy- 
choanalysis. The Ego should remain the subject matter of 
psychology, and extrapolations should be used chiefly in order to 
throw light back upon the surface phenomena of behavior and 
achievement. In thus returning ultimately to the surface region, 
we will have attempted a deep psychology of the surface (tiefe 
Ober flichenpsychologie), rather than indulged in a superficial 
psychology of the depth (oberflachliche Tiefenpsychologie). 

In conclusion, we may say that most psychological attempts 
to approach the “central” have been found not central, but 
rather “distal” (environmental) in character, with the major 
exception of psychoanalysis. Both the central and distal aspects 
are necessary for a full description of personality. It is their 
interrelationship, rather than the peripheral-proximal relation- 
ships chiefly emphasized up to now, which should be studied. 
Whereas psychoanalysis has been asking, “ Which drive? ” and 
general psychology has been asking, “ Which effect?” a unified 
psychology should ask, “ Which effect out of which drive?” 
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ONE PSYCHOLOGIST AS ANALYSAND 


BY DAVID SHAKOW 
Worcester State Hospital 


NE’s previous psychological background necessarily plays 
() a considerable role in finally determining whether or not 
an analysis is undertaken. In my own case, I had been exposed 
to psychoanalytic concepts for a number of years before actually 
commencing analysis. I had entered psychology with the usual 
fundamental basis for its study—the desire to understand 
behavior (perhaps unconsciously more the desire to understand 
myself? )—and continued through a rather conventional, if not 
deep-rooted, change to a concern with psychophysics because 
of the lure of the exact. The interest in personality continued, 
however, with an attempt to apply more stringent methods to 
its study. This endeavor brought me into the field of the 
abnormal and into contact with phenomena for which too fre- 
quently only the psychoanalysts had explanations—strange ones 
sometimes—to offer. 

I can see reflected in myself the pattern of reaction to psycho- 
analysis which was true of psychiatrists as well as of psychologists 
ten or more years ago. (What I am about to say is less true at 
present because of the degree to which psychoanalytic thought 
has permeated both fields, leading to the greater exposure of 
the novice to psychoanalytic notions.) Although distinct stages 
can be differentiated, they tend to merge into one other imper- 
ceptibly. First came the the state of complete denial in which 
no consideration at all was given to psychoanalysis; it was fan- 
tastic—a system which the person with scientific and logical 
ideals had merely to dismiss. This stage was followed by a 
period of combativeness, of refutation, in which the attempt 
was made to build up a counter-system and counter-arguments. 
At the same time, with more exposure to the problems of per- 
sonality came the discovery that the more obvious mechanisms, 
such as projection, rationalization, etc., had already been par- 
tially accepted. I was further impressed by the fact that it was 
the analysts who had comprehensive theories to offer for complex 
behavior and that other schools were relatively sterile in sug- 
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gestions. Increasing contact with the concepts, through both 
persons and books, together with an increasing recognition of 
the fact that psychoanalytic terms such as “ castration complex ” 
were not to be taken entirely literally, naturally resulted in the 
gradual disappearance of the extreme negative attitude. Finally, 
| was led to a more general conscious acceptance and use of 
psychoanalytic concepts and theories—but always with a certain 
amount of reservation. 

With a continuing interest in psychopathology and constant 
contact with psychiatry, I was, perhaps more than the psy- 
chologist in the academic field, in a better position to evaluate 
the comparative contributions of the analysts and other groups 
of psychiatrists to the understanding of psychopathological phe- 
nomena. The favorable impression made on me by the psycho- 
analysts was in part due, not so much to what the analysts 
themselves had to offer, but rather to how little the others had. 
Although the analytic interpretation of a situation did not neces- 
sarily seem valid, it at least presented something to chew on, 
whereas the contributions of others offered little even to bite 
into; the latter were either mere descriptions of the phenomena 
without any attempt to account for them or unspecific explana- 
tions in terms of constitutional defect, poor habit systems, and 
the like. When one wanted to know why it was that the patient 
showed this peculiar type of repetitive behavior, it was not 
satisfying to be told that he was “constitutionally weak” or 
suffered from “ poor training.” In such instances, rash explana- 
tions appeared to have more scientific validity in the final analysis 
than the conservatively vague ones which were either meaningless 
terms or tautologies disguised as knowledge. At least something 
was offered to work with, some hypothesis, no matter how 
improbable. 

Against such a background the opportunity for analysis, arose. 
It is very difficult for those not seriously ill to disentangle the 
multifarious factors which make one undertake an analysis. 
Particularly is this true in the case of relatively well-adjusted 
people who are professionally interested in some phase of psy- 
chological work. On first considering an analysis, the explana- 
tion one offers is: “I am going to undertake a ‘ didactic * analysis 
for the purpose of being better able to deal with the problems 


of my work.” If the camouflage of “pure” didactic analysis 
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is not seen through immediately, it is the rare person who does 
not see through it very shortly after starting. I did recognize 
from very near the start that, although in part the analysis 
would be didactic, it would also be therapeutic. In addition, | 
planned to satisfy my curiority about this elaborate procedure, 
and expected to gain considerable understanding of the theories 
‘and concepts. With less openness, I hoped also to overcome 
those “few” handicaps to maturity which I suspected I had. 
No matter how critical one plans to be and how little conscious 
expectation of gain exists, one cannot, I believe, prevent those 
odd upsurges of hope for the occurrence of some miracle of 
personality transformation. In more sober moments, I hoped, 
with respect to these therapeutic aspects, to achieve some addi- 
tional modicum of maturity; but in more fantastic moments | 
had hopes of even achieving the limits of those Jamesian energies 
for which evidence is found in dream life but which unfortu- 
nately seldom come to fruition in waking life. Thus it happened 
that though on principle I was opposed to unnecessary therapy, 
the possible values to be derived from an analysis persuaded me 
to undertake the treatment. 

When the decision in the affirmative was made, there arose 
subtle problems involving attitudes towards the analysis against 
which I had to guard myself. It is rather natural for any person 
who has made such a decision to feel a certain amount of 
resentment about having had to admit that he could profit from 
an analysis. In the case of the psychologist this reaction is 
perhaps unusually strong. There is a tendency at first to adopt 
the set: “Show me what your rather strange system can do 
that mine can’t!” Under the best of circumstances, it is very 
difficult not to fall into such an attitude occasionally. Experi- 
ence was to indicate, as might be expected, that as I rid myself 
of this feeling, the treatment became more productive. I 
advanced a good deal faster, too, by accepting the analytic process 
as a game with distinct rules, about the validity of which there 
was no point in arguing. 

I entered into the treatment with a general attitude which 
was essentially this: “I am going to play the game in so far 
as I can according to the rules.” More specifically, I adopted 
early in the analysis the view that criticism should be at a 
minimum, especially in the earlier stages (a period, unfortu- 
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nately, where criticism is most difficult to keep out). Interpre- 
tations should be accepted to see where they would lead. The 
aim should be to follow implicitly the rules of free association 
and recognize that the task for the anaiysand is to give the 
analyst an opportunity to sample behavior and attitudes. I 
resolved to leave, therefore, until the completion of the analysis 
the real sizing-up. Although these were difficult sets to keep 
and shifts occurred not infrequently, such conditions appeared 
to be essential if I was to make any real progress. 

| ran the risk—a risk which should not be minimized—of 
having my judgment so biassed at the completion of the analysis 
that I would be in no position to make the evaluation. I can 
only say that my experience, and apparently the experience of 
others with psychological training, has been that so radical a 
shift does not actually occur to any marked degree if a reasonable 
period is allowed to elapse after the analysis. 

The evaluation of the analytic process necessarily goes on 
during the analysis as well as after. It is a particularly rigid 
person, however, whose evaluation remains the same at these 
various stages. Changes of view, especially with regard to specific 
aspects of the process, take place constantly, and it is only in 
retrospect that one feels able to judge the analytic experience 
with any degree of objectivity. 

In the attempt to make the present appraisal systematically, 
| found myself distinguishing sharply between the analytic 
process and analytic theories. It is with the former that one 
is more naturally concerned in an evaluation such as the present. 
The latter lie in most respects outside the scope of this paper. 
Free association, dream-analysis, and interpretation are the 
aspects of the process which come to mind first, but there are 
also such topics as resistance, transference, activity-passivity 
which come up for consideration. 

Although the psychologist may be well acquainted with the 
theory and nature of free association, | do not believe it possible 
for him really to understand the process until he has subjected 
himself to a long series of sessions of the psychoanalytic kind. 
Continuous and repeated periods of free association were to me 
a revelation. In no better way, it seems to me, can the psy- 
chologist be impressed with that which is most essential for 
him to know, viz., what is tritely referred to as the “ complexity 
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of the human mind” and the complications of the thinking 
process. The tremendous effect which years of organization of 
thinking within the individual have had in eliminating from 
ordinary awareness the devious bypaths, the strange and impos. 
sible associations, which occur in connection with any topic, 
are not known to us until we have learned really to free-associate. 
One is then struck not only by the richness of the associations 
but also by the abundance of the limitations which scientific 
training and convention have apparently placed on freedom of 
mental activity—perhaps better, on mental license. The cog- 
nitive Tartar under the Russian is, at least to the psychologist, 
just as fascinating a creature as the affective-conative one which 
has been given so much attention by the psychoanalyst. The 
danger lies in the possibility that the wealth of material will 
awe and discourage the psychologist by its complexity. 

What is made of the free associations by the analyst is another 
matter. He interferes little with the associations if they flow 
freely and are not of the superficial type that the analysand 
can with experience attain some facility in providing. The 
analyst is sometimes, in the view of the analysand, altogether 
too prone to accept mere contiguity of associations as implying 
some kind of causal relationship. Yet the honest analysand 
(as are to a considerable degree all analysands who continue in 
analysis) recognizes, on the other hand, that succeeding asso- 
ciations frequently do tend to bring together and integrate appar- 
ently unrelated points. Such a contiguity may make a series 
of isolated incidents “click” into a pattern, resulting in what 
is termed “ insight.” 

With respect to dream analysis, one faces a problem similar 
to that of free association, for we are here dealing essentially 
with the free association of the sleeping state. Whatever degree 
of acceptance he may give to the symbolism, it seems to me a 
considerable advantage to the psychologist to be placed in a 
situation in which he has to give attention to psychological 
phenomena such as dreams, about which he is, strangely enough, 
ordinarily not concerned. 

The problem of interpretation is intimately related to the two 
topics just discussed. The analyst, although he may occasionally 
throw in an interpretation, generally waits for the associations 
and interpretations to come from the subject. In my own case, 
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interpretations which were “ accepted ” led to the insight experi- 
ence, so that I then went beyond the “as if” attitude. As for 
those which were not accepted, time frequently made many 
seem more probable. Whether this change was due to my being 
worn down by becoming accustomed to the notion or whether 
with additional material the interpretation took on more rea- 
sonableness was sometimes difficult to say. I like to believe that 
it was the latter. 

Another question is that involving “wrong” or approximate 
interpretations. I got the impression that the analyst frequently 
made a guess just to get things going. Despite this touch of 
sophism about the procedure, wrong interpretations frequently 
justified themselves since they started associations along quite 
liflerent and occasionally profitable lines. In this connection 
the sometimes eagerly-sought opportunity to be critical of the 
analyst was afforded. To the psychologist it is revealing to 
follow the process of taking advantage of opportunities to 
express hostility. I was also struck by the fact that a part of 
analysis is dependent not upon wAat is said but on the fact that 
anything at all is said. 1 sometimes felt that analysis could go 
quite a way with a generalized list of themes dealing with 
fundamental human motives, to be associated to by the analysand. 
Personal reference, during at least part of the process, does not 
seem very important. At these times mere talking about the 
general topic and the chance to consider its various ramifica- 
tions seem of more consequence. 

Generalized, rather than specific, interpretation also plays a 
role. A statement such as, “ There seems to be a center of 
disturbance about your relations with children,” may offer a 
good wedge for forcing an entrance into a body of data of 
great significance. 

The problem of resistance, its development and _ resolution, 
was, now that I look back on it, a fascinating one. In_the 
beginning there was the problem of adjusting myself to the 
possibilities of anybody’s being able to tell me (a psychologist!) 
about myself. The signs of resistance and the ways which one 
finds of weaseling out of the resistance were of particular 
interest. I used to be struck with the utter unreasonableness of 
the relief I would experience when a session had gone by without 
my having mentioned a point which had been troubling me 
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before the session, but which, without my breaking the rules 
and requirements of the analysis, had not come out during that 
hour. I learned considerable, too, about the psychology of the 
interview from this, as from other parts of the analysis. 

The transference relationship has a number of aspects which 
were enlightening to me and which I believe could be equally 
so even to the experimentalist who works on problems in which 
personal relations are at a minimum. The degree to which 
one becomes involved with other persons or identifies oneself 
with them was impressive because | saw the numerous pos- 
sibilities for the subtle appearance of biases of one kind or 
another. I did not find the transference relationship so over- 
whelming an experience as it is ordinarily described, but that 
it is deep cannot be denied. 

It is in relation to transference as well as to activity and 
passivity that the personality of the analyst plays a considerable 
role. As to the relative merits of activity or passivity, it is 
difficult to decide. My feeling towards passivity on the part 
of the analyst, while actually in a session, was likely to be: 
“Why doesn’t he say something?” (Frequently, the analyst’s 
talking offered a partial rationalization for not following up a 
train of thought which seemed to be leading in a rather 
unpleasant direction!) I was more likely to be disturbed by the 
purely passive approach, but I felt much more certain of the 
interpretation when it arose from my own undirected associa- 
tions. Under the latter circumstances, however, the analytic 
process ran the danger of becoming too long-drawn out and 
aroused antagonism because so little seemed accomplished. An 
active attitude, on the other hand, though much less smooth and 
more likely to lead into blind alleys (which may not be serious), 
kept the analysis moving at a faster tempo. When I could be 
relatively objective about the interpretations—i.c., able to accept 
the fact that a certain proportion of these were guesses, instead 
of spending my time arguing with the analyst—then the active 
process seemed to work out best. 

In considering the analytic process as a whole, I am now 
impressed with the tremendous part which ¢ime (both the period 
covered and the number of analytic hours) played in whatever 
was gained. I believe that this was one of the most effective 


features of analysis. The process of attrition seemed to have 
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a favorable therapeutic effect, if only in making commonplace 
the discussion and consideration of problems ordinarily avoided. 
This observation seems to hold true also for problems which are 
not of special personal significance. (There are some dangers 
ind some delays because of this occupation with non-personal 
problems, but the gains are probably greater than the losses.) 
The frequency with which interpretations once rejected were, 
after a time, in some degree accepted has already been mentioned. 

At intervals I reacted to the analysis with considerable dis- 
couragement, very much as one does towards all pursuits of a 
verbal-theoretical kind in which progress is for a long time not 
evident. I had the feeling of being a participant in an endless 


game of manipulating words, where “ nothing is what it seems.” 


| asked myself: “What is all this leading to? Is this process 
any more than a form of verbal gymnastics, remote from reality 
and getting nowhere?” These periods, which recurred, lasted 
for longer or shorter times. Most of them may be of no special 
meaning for the analysis itself, representing rather a natural 
reaction to the seemingly inevitable dull, stagnant periods of 
the treatment. I have thought it likely, however, that some of 
these do have significance for the process, i.e., they are necessary 
stages through which one Aas to go in order to loosen up the 
associations. Such loosening is accomplished indirectly through 
the affective response generated in the analysand by the apparent 
waste of time. From this concern about wastefulness arises 
much of the antagonism towards the analyst, and in the process 
productive material not infrequently results. 

The scientific validity of the analytic process is rather difficult 
to judge. It appears to me a distinct mistake to dismiss the 
process cavalierly as having no scientific validity. In consider 
ing the problem one must first distinguish between investigations 
in which generalizations are to be based on a few readings from 
each of a sample of diverse individuals and those in which 
they are to be based on many readings from a sample of one.’ 
For our present purposes, it is unnecessary to discuss analysis 
in so far as it involves generalizations about people as a whole. 
Let us consider rather the analytic process in relation to a par- 
ticular analysand, 


1G. W. Allport has ably presented the case for the latter. Personality, a psychological 
interpretation. New York: Henry Holt, 1937. 
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I have become more and more impressed with the reasonable- 
ness of looking upon analysis as an experiment on one subject 
from whom many repeated sessions are available—something 
in the nature of running a rat through a maze 300 or more 
times. Of necessity, the problem of control is complicated, 
because only part of the stimuli are determined by the actual 
setting. Indeed, the reports of the subject regarding outside 
stimuli and his response to them form the basis on which a great 
part of the behavior has to be judged—a circumstance which of 
necessity brings in all the problems of Aussage, with its irrele- 
vancies and inadequacies. At first there is an accumulation of a 
seemingly limitless variety of response (in this way quite different 
from the laboratory experiment which attempts to study one 
variable at a time, while the others are controlled). With 
repeated sessions, however, as one becomes impressed with the 
repetitive nature of certain patterns of behavior, congruence 
emerges. There comes a time when the ‘analyst seems justified 
in generalizing about the analysand, to the effect that the latter 
reacts so and so because of so and so—even though he, the 
analyst, has not himself set the situation. The process has some 
resemblance to the naturalist’s approach, in the sense that the 
situation is set for the investigator and that he sits around and 
observes day after day, describing as accurately as he can what 
goes on and expecting that the subject of his study will get into 
a variety of situations, both in and out of the analytic session, 
so that he can generalize about the latter’s behavior. Occasion- 
ally, if the analyst is an experimentally-minded naturalist, he 
may introduce some change in the setting by making an inter- 
pretation and observing the effects. He then watches not only 
the immediate response but also its effect on subsequent behavior 
as presented and regorted by the subject. 

Essentially, the difference between the laboratory and _ the 
psychoanalytic approaches, with respect to scientific method, lies 
in the factor of selection. The experimentalist selects beforehand 
—he investigates a particular variable, and either controls or 
shuts his eyes to the others. The analyst takes whatever comes 
to hand, trusting to his acumen to be able to select afterwards. 
The analytic approach comes closer to being a statistical method 
than does the experimental—the analyst being the partialling 
formula. 
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If an experimentalist is studying problems of personality in 
a group of ten subjects simultaneously, definite information on 
a few variables may become available in a month. From the 
analytic study, at the end of the same period, much less in the 
way of definite observations on a great number of variables from 
the same number of subjects may become available. At the 
end of the year the experimentalist might with ingenious experi- 
ment have collected observations on a very considerable number 
of characteristics from these subjects, while the analyst would 
have his data from the same number. The former would prob- 
ably have more data of an objective kind (which for some pur- 
poses might be more important), but the latter would probably 
have the more pertinent data for understanding the personality, 
no matter how ingenious the former may have been. Selection, 
a posteriori, however, which results in any close approach to the 
experiment in objectivity, is so much more difficult that it is 
probably a method which relatively few have the wisdom and 
skill to practice. 

Although there is nothing essential to the analytic process 
which prevents its meeting the conditions of scientific investiga- 
tion, there arise numerous difhiculties—perhaps because of the 
complexity of the subject matter with which it deals—which do 
not occur with equal prominence in other methods of study. 
| have indicated the importance of repetition as a basis for 
generalization with regard to characteristics of personality. The 
problem remains, however, as to what really constitutes repetition 
in behavior. Does it mean the doing of exactly the same thing 
on several occasions? How far is one permitted to go in 
conceptualizing, in finding symbolic similarities in items of 
behavior? It is with respect to this point that a great deal of 
the criticism of psychoanalysis has occurred—and with consider- 
able justification. Analysts have through the years compromised, 
progressing finally from fixed symbolization to a more fluid type, 
determined by the specific case. Obviously, a constancy 
hypothesis is even more untenable in the field of molar behavior 
than in that of sensation and, obviously also, everything can’t 
mean everything else, for in that case valid generalization would 
become impossible. The problem is exceedingly difficult because 
it becomes a matter of drawing a line, and knowing where to 
draw lines seems to be the most difficult of all tasks. Where 
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does one draw the line with regard to this important problem 
of symbolization ? 

Because of the great variety of response encompassed in analysis, 
the problem is here relatively more important than in any other 
field. The only conclusion to which one can come is that the 
rules of scientific validity must hold. Being a dahlia-fancier and 
being afraid to ask one’s boss for a raise may have the same 
underlying significance if, repeatedly, one appears in associations 
when the other does; if the affect from one seems transferable 
to the other; if the disappearance of one is followed by the 
disappearance of the other, etc. It becomes a question of the 
accumulation of evidence to the point where a committee of 
unbiassed experts is ready to accept the generalization advanced. 

The answer to the question of the scientific validity of psy- 
choanalysis depends also on the answer we give to the question 
of the nature of hypothesis in science. Every interpretation or 
generalization in analysis is an hypothesis. In analysis, as in 
science generally, there are two kinds of hypotheses: (1) those 
based on numerous facts and readily acceptable, and (2) those 
based on relatively few facts and advanced rather to clarify 
issues, to direct attention in one direction or another. It is 
mainly the latter type of hypothesis which gives rise to the con- 
troversy which Boring reluctantly concluded to be the material 
from which scientific truth is obtained.” In the analytic process, 
although the analyst generally believes that he is dealing with 
the first type of hypothesis, very frequently he is really dealing 
with the second. It is this confusion which may perhaps account 
for a considerable amount of the antagonism to psychoanalysis. 
If the analyst were more modest, a good deal of unnecessary 
misunderstanding could be avoided. 

In the analysis itself it both does and does not matter. If the 
analyst is a good analyst, he does not push his interpretations 
beyond the “readiness” of the analysand to accept them, and 
thus he essentially meets the objection. It is also true, however, 
that although in an impersonal situation this conservatism 
might be sufficient, it does not hold when dealing with material 
of personal importance to the analysand. Objectivity is then 
difficult to attain, and interpretations are likely to be taken by 
the analysand, not as hypotheses, but as facts from which 


2 Boring, E. G. The psychology of controversy. Psychol. Rev., 1929, 36, 97-121 
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important reactions result. Whether it works out one way or 


another in practice, it is difficult to see anything essentially 
unscientific about the procedure. 

With the language of analysis, the psychologist need not be 
too much concerned. He can accept as much or as little of it 
as he wishes, for he can translate most of what he cannot accept 
into his own terms, It is usual, too, for the analyst to prefer 
that the analysand keep away from technical terms, since it 
encourages retreat behind labels. 

When I draw up the profit and loss account of my analysis, 
what do I find? I realize, of course, that the analysis has not 
been completed—but there is some solace in the belief that the 
“completely analyzed” person does not exist. 

What are the gains? I should say that they fall into two 
categories: I have improved as a person and have inevitably 
been improved as a psychologist. (It is a source of gratification 
that distinguishing sharply between these elements is difficult!) 

On the psychological side there seems to have been a sen- 
sitization to the tremendous amount of mental activity which 
goes on below the surface and a growth in the appreciation of 
its true meaning because of direct contact with it. I have 
become aware of the innumerable sands which help make the 
mountains of our conduct, but of which we are ordinarily little 
conscious. I have become more sensitive to the minute, to the 
nuances of individual social relationship, more likely to tighten 
the brake on a tendency to generalize readily from gross and 
explicit manifestations of conduct. Analysis has increased an 
interest in fields of psychology likely to be avoided when one’s 
primary concern is with making psychology quantitative. 

It has had considerable value, too, in helping to overcome 
any overemphasis of that “ nervousness ” which James has pointed 
out as coming with scientific training, and to loosen up the 
rigidity in thought and methodology that scientific training 
develops in all but the unusual investigator. I am referring to 
psychoanalysis’ encouragement of the freest of associations—the 
béte noire of the ordinary teacher of science. The latter usually 
goes too far in pushing the neophyte over into being a technician. 
Analysis to some extent breaks through this training in the 
direction of encouraging originality. On the basis of a sound 
training of the former kind, psychoanalysis should do a great 
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deal toward developing more productivity in the investigator. 
In this respect it is probably preferable for the analysand to have 
his academic training before analysis, rather than after; that jis, 
if the training is such as to leave him with some degree of 
plasticity. 

To the experimentally-inclined person analysis is of great value 
in offering leads for investigation. Numerous problems for 
experimental investigation, such as anxiety, the defense mechan- 
isms, the abreactive process, the memory process in connection 
with affect-laden material, suggest themselves as challenges to 
his investigative ingenuity. 

Personally, I learned a great deal about myself—and it would 
seem reasonable that the psychologist should have as his first 
rule the knowing of himself. The discipline of the process is 
great and of considerable value for this reason. The necessity 
for “telling everything” and for keeping unpleasant appoint- 
ments resulted in my learning to face myself and others to a 
greater degree than before—a process invaluable for ego develop- 
ment. The necessity for being persistent in the face of failure, 
too, was of value. (There is, however, another side to this 
picture. The analysis may become a habit, a form of escape, as 
seen in those who continue analysis interminably.) The process 
was a maturing one. When I was through, I was generally able 
to consider any behavior, whether my own or somebody else’s, 
with relative objectivity—or at least with a greater amount than 
previously. There was a release of normal aggression, resulting 
in an ability to handle social relations with increased poise and 
assurance 

The miracles which I had secretly hoped for may not have 
been achieved, but I have evidence of some self-improvement, 
some essential growth in maturity. How much of this alteration 
is due to the truth of analytic theory, how much to the process 
itself, and how much to the personality of the analyst, it is 
difficult to determine. All three probably play their roles, 
although I am inclined to believe that it is the process itself 
which is most important. 

There is in analysis another great value which comes while 
one is actually in it. This lies in the opportunity it affords for 
catharsis in relation to current problems. One is impressed with 
the value of having somebody to go to at regular intervals just 
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to “ get things off one’s chest.” There is the possible disadvan- 
tage of releasing pent-up tensions which might perhaps be 
productively harnessed, but in my experience tensions of this 
kind rarely lend themselves to conversion into constructive 
activity. 

It would seem that the above account indicates almost all 
profit. For most psychologists I believe this conclusion to be 
valid if the investment of time and money required is not 


excessive. 
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A CRITICAL AND EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 
OF REPRESSION 


DONALD V. McGRANAHAN 
Harvard University 


BY 


W: are told that in order to understand the basic concepts 
of psychoanalysis, a person must be analyzed himself. It 
was with this thought in mind that I| applied for an analysis 
while living as a student in Vienna during 1935-1936. I was 
taken on very graciously, though possessed of little financial 
means, and received about seven and a half months of regular 
didactic analysis under a Freudian. At the end of that time | 
felt much better adjusted to the world and duly grateful. But 
I felt no less mystified as to the nature of certain Freudian con- 
cepts than when I went into analysis. This was especially true 
of the concepts of rationalization and repression, in which I was 
much interested. That rationalization and repression take place 
I was quite convinced; but the underlying dynamics of the 
process still remained hidden in the mist of theory. It seemed 
desirable, therefore, to try to understand these concepts from 
some other approach, and I have accordingly attempted to sub- 
ject them to experimental analysis. This paper will be concerned 
only with the concept of repression, which is the more important 
of the two, and is, in the words of Freud, the very “ pillar upon 
which the edifice of psychoanalysis rests.” 

In dealing with repression, we must distinguish clearly at the 
outset between the empirical observations that define repression 
and the theory of repression. There are, on the one hand, cer- 
tain concrete situations in which the term “repression” is 
applied; and, on the other hand, there is a vast body of psycho- 
analytic theory in which repression plays an important role. 
Now we may accept as facts the concrete situations that define 
repression without accepting the theory. But psychoanalysts do 
not make this distinction, and have an unfortunate tendency 


_to confuse speculation with observation. Consequently, a writer 


who attempts to apply the term repression on a particular occa- 
sion, following empirical criteria, is apt to be told that he 
is not really dealing with repression at all, because he is not 
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using the psychoanalytic theory. Such an objection is expected 
by the present writer. 

We must first ask, then, what are the concrete situations (or 
operations, if you will) that define repression. If we make a 
survey of its usage, we find that the term is commonly employed 
when certain material consistently remains absent from 
sciousness, although normal conditions for _its appearance are 
present, and when this material can be made to enter conscious- 
ness by changing the individual’s attitude or by having him 
carry out a process of free association in the course of which 
motivational resistance to the material becomes obvious. Such 
will be the definition of repression assumed in this paper. Clini- 
cal cases in which an individual fails to recall significant incidents 
of his own past provide the most familiar and typical cases of 
repression. Post-hypnotic amnesia provides the most clearly 
demonstrable cases. 


CRITIQUE 


If we examine the literature dealing with the theory of repres- 
sion, we find that there are basically two problems to consider. 


First, what is the nature of the repressed material? And sec- 
ondly, how is repression carried out; what is the repressing 
force or agent? 

Freud constantly remarks, particularly in his older writings, 
that repression deals with “unpleasant thoughts” or “painful “ 


»1 


ideas” or “ideas that might—awaken pain. A number of— 
American psychologists have taken this to mean any unpleasant 
experience whatsoever, and have set out to “test Freud’s theory 
of repression” by seeing whether in experimental situations 
pleasant experiences are recalled better than unpleasant experi- 
ences.” Odors, names, life-history incidents, and various other 
materials have been used. In general, the results have been 
inconclusive, some showing better memory for pleasant mate- 
rial, some showing no difference, and some showing better 
memory for unpleasant material. Experiments of one particular 


1Cf., for example, his discussions in The interpretation of dreams and The psycho- 
pathology of everyday life. 

2 This work has been well reviewed by H. Meltzer, The present status of expert- 
mental studies on the relationship of feeling to memory, Psychol. Rev., 1930, 37, 
124-139; and G. M. Gilbert, The new status of experimental studies on the relation- 
ship of feeling to memory, Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 26-35. 
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type, however, have given consistent evidence of repression— 
namely, experiments where the material involves shame, guilt, 
_ or the lowering of self-esteem.’ It is the unpleasant examination 
grade rather than the unpleasant odor that tends to be quickly 
forgotten. Freud does not himself generally speak of the 
repressed material as being injurious to self-esteem, although this 
idea appears when he briefly discusses the relation of the “ ego- 
ideal” to repression." 

In his recent technical discussions, where he considers the 
problem specifically, Freud refers to the repressed material as 
“ instinct-presentations,” or ideas that are the conscious “ repre- 
sentatives ” of libidinal strivings.” By this description he appears 
to mean that the content avoided in repression consists of direct 
awareness of various primitive, unsocial impulses, including cer- 
tain feeling-states and thoughts about ends and means. The 
theory goes further in stating that repression acts as a “ defense ” 
against the impulses." 

This theory of the repressed material has led to a definite 
limitation of the concept of repression. For if repression con- 
cerns states of consciousness associated with primitive impulses 
only, then we cannot speak of repression when an individual 
avoids thinking about his physical or social inferiorities or about 
his bad examination grades. Awareness of a physical weakness 
or ineptitude, for example, in no wise represents a libidinal 
impulse. Nevertheless, it is common, among psychoanalysts as 
well as other psychologists, to refer to repression when a per- 
son fails to admit to himself and others his weaknesses and 
inferiorities. 

In conjunction with the above theory there has also developed 
a subtle but significant change in the basic meaning of repres- 
sion. The emphasis has been shifted from restraint upon con- 
scious or potentially conscious material associated with certain 

*See, for example, the experiments by H. Koch, The influence of some affective 
factors upon recall, |. gen. Psychol., 1930, 4, 171-190; A. A. Sharp, An experimental 
test of Freud's doctrine of the relation of hedonic tone to memory revival, ]. exper 
Psychol., 1938, 22, 395-418; and S. Rosenzweig, reported in H. A. Murray, Explora- 
tions in personality, 1938, pp. 472-490. 

*Cf. A general selection from the works of Sigmund Freud, ed. by John Rickman, 
London: Institute of Psychoanalysis, 1937, p. 132. 

5In New introductory lectures on psychoanalysis, New York: Norton, 1933; and 
Inhthitions, symptoms, and anxiety, London: Institute of Psychoanalysis, 1936. 

It will be impossible in the space allowed to do justice to the many and com 


plicated ideas Freud has expressed about repression. Only the main outlines of his 
theory can be suggested. 
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impulses to direct restraint upon the impulses themselves. Freud, 
and most other analysts as well, now appear to take this mean- 
ing of repression. It may be objected that we are splitting hairs 
and that the two views are essentially the same. Yet in point of 
fact, two quite different meanings have arisen, one concerning 
ideas, the other impulses. Even two different definitions of 
repression are given in Warren's dictionary: 

i. (psychoan.) the mental process by which perceptions and ideas which 
would be painful to consciousness are forced into the unconscious system; 


(psychoan.) the rejection, by the ego, of impulses emanating from the id 
(topographic-dynamic conception). 


And Lundholm, though not a psychoanalyst, contends that 
“repression is always repression of an impulse by an impulse 

,” even denying that it is proper to speak of the repression 
of memories.’ 

The view that repression is a matter of direct action upon 
impulse may seem to the analyst but little different from the 
view that repression is a constraint upon consciousness; for the 
analyst tends to conceive of consciousness as a static chamber 
where various entities come and go. Not being aware of an 
impulse is thus conceived in the case of repression as a blocking 
of the impulse from the chamber of consciousness. 

But consciousness, far from being such a static affair, where 


various things Carr-enter or have their entrance blocked, is a 


dynamic, active process which can be turned_in one direction or 
another. If an item is consistently absent from consciousness, 
then either the item is removed beyond the possible range of 
consciousness, or something has been done to the observing sys- 
tem so that it fails to report this particular item.* In repression 
we must assume that the observing system rather than the 
observed item is affected. By definition the item is not physi- 
cally inaccessible to consciousness, and can be observed by the 
individual after a change in his psychological state. We can 
best conceive of repression, therefore, as a matter of direct action 
and constraint upon the activity of consciousness, a process by 
which consciousness is turned away and prevented from report- 
ing certain material, rather than a process by which material is 
turned away from consciousness. The case is similar to what 


7H. Lundholm, Repression and rationalization, Brit. J]. med. Psychol., 1933, 13, 
23-50. 
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might happen if someone tampered with a galvanometer so that 
it would never report three amperes, whatever the objective 
situation, although it reported all other amperage; or to the 
situation of a hypnotized subject who fails to see a chair because 
his perceptual system has been so influenced by the hypnotist 
that he never looks at it but always to one side or another.* 

If we turn now to the problem of the repressing force or agent, 
we find that here, too, the literature presents a large number of 
theories, though none with great confidence and clarity. The 
“censor,” the “ ego,” the “ ego-ideal,” the “ super-ego,” the “ego 
instincts,” the “death instinct,” “ fear,” “ anxiety,” the “ pleasure- 
pain principle,” “ guilt-feelings,” “self-esteem,” the “ master 
sentiment of self-regard,” even the “ sex-instinct ” itself, have all 
been held responsible for repression in one way or another by 
some author. McDougall waxes indignant at the large number 
of theories Freud alone seems to embrace.” 


in the ego as the main force determining repression. It is the 
view that is probably most common among other psychologists 
as well. At first_Freud considered anxiety to be the result of 
repression, but later work showed, he claims, that “it is not the 
repression that creates the anxiety, but the anxiety is there first 
and creates the repression!” Moreover, this anxiety turns out 
in the last analysis to be fear of external danger (fear of castra- 
tion in the male, fear of loss of love in the female). The total 
picture of repression given by Freud is complicated and runs in 
the following fashion. An instinctual demand arises, and the 
ego imagines what would happen if it were satisfied. Thereupon 
anxiety is aroused, for satisfaction would evoke a danger-situa- 
tion. The anxiety sets into action the automatic pleasure-pain 
principle, which has direct control over instinctual processes of 
the id, and restrains the particular impulse in question. 


so conceived, must be kept distinct from “ inhibition,” which refers to 


Repression, 
from expression in overt motor activity. An_ inhibited 


the blocking of an impulse 
impulse may have strong representation in consciousness; and, conversely, an impulse 


that finds motor outlet may have little or no conscious representation. Repression, as 


a constraint upon the activity of consciousness, thus may or may not operate in con- 


junction with motor inhibition. Psychoanalysts, however, seem at the present time 


to make little distinction between inhibition and repression. 
9 Cf. W. McDougall, Psycho-analysis and social psychology, London: Methuen, 1936, 


pp. 75-92. 
10 New introductory lectures on psychoanalysis, New York: Norton, 1933, p. 120. 
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This latest theory of Freud about the manner in which repres- 
sion is carried out is plainly a theory of direct action upon 
impulse, rather than upon conscious content. Indeed, it is diff- 
cult to see how consciousness comes into the picture at all. An 
impulse is restrained because its realization in overt action would 
lead to a danger-situation. But why there should also be no 
representation of it in consciousness is not clear, especially since, 
as the analysts themselves admit, impulses can best be controlled 
by being brought into consciousness. 


THEORY 


The theory of repression presented in this paper is based on 
the idea that repression is first and foremost a constraint upon 
conscious activity; and the questions we must therefore ask are: 
what kind of conscious material is avoided in repression, and 
how is the course of conscious activity controlled in repression ? 

We may approach the first question by inquiring under what 
conditions it would be useful to the organism to avoid having 
certain thoughts and ideas. Certainly it would not be of use to 
repress ideas about objects or situations that are painful and 
arouse fear. To avoid a frightening object one must think 
about it and plan a method of escape rather than put it out of 
mind. If a man walking alone in the woods is confronted with 
the very real possibility of meeting a bear, it would be biologically 
foolish to avoid thinking about the situation. 

Repression will have meaning and significance only when it 
is the idea, the thought process, that is primarily to be avoided, 
rather than the external object or situation. Af a thought process 
can of itself directly lead to pain or frustration, while the object, 
event, or situation to which it refers is dangerous only deriva- 
tively, then it will naturally be of value to the individual to avoid 
this cognition. Suppose that the man who encountered the 
bear was actually out hunting for such animals, but when one 
appeared, he became frightened and ran away. Here would 
be an occasion for repression. The hunter would have good 
reason to repress the idea that he ran away because of fear, for 
to admit the fact to himself or others would be humiliating and 
frustrating to his self-esteem. If he were asked why he took 
flight, he might reply that it was because he was in a poor posi- 
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tion to shoot, or because at heart he really disliked killing wild 
animals and went hunting only for exercise. The whole episode 
might be repressed and become completely inaccessible to 
memory at a later date. 

Now the actual event that took place—running away because 
of fear—was not in itself physically dangerous or frustrating. 
Quite the opposite, it directly avoided possible physical danger 
and frustration. But to admit the event, to entertain in con- 
sciousness the idea that it took place, would actually be painful 
and frustrating. In a similar fashion, stealing, cheating, being 
selfish, having tabooed sexual desires, do not in themselves 
directly involve pain or frustration, in the way that getting 
chewed by a bear does. It is the conscious recognition or judg- 
ment of their taking place that entails these effects—either 
judgment by other people or by the self. Thus if a child does 
not steal but his parents judge that he does, then there are 
unhappy consequences for him; but if a child steals and no one 
recognizes it, then no unhappy consequences follow. When he 
grows older, however, his own judgment that he has stolen may 
entail unhappy and disturbing experiences, with the result that 
he will avoid the thought within himself by repression, just as 
he previously sought to keep his parents in ignorance through 
the subterfuge of lying. 

The close association of self-esteem and shame with repression 
has already been noted. ‘The relationship is close because the 
self-esteem motive is essentially a need concerned with conscious 
content. It is a need to have high judgments and avoid low 
judgments of the self in certain categories of value (which may 
vary from individual to individual)—to be judged intelligent 
rather than stupid, honest rather than dishonest, tactful rather 
than gauche, possessed of good motives rather than bad motives, 
and soon. Where there is a strong need to be judged intelligent, 
for example, we may expect an individual to repress memory of 
low grades or low intelligence-test scores, and to interpret 
unstructured situations as implying high intelligence on his part. 
That it is the subjective judgment rather than the objective 
phenomenon which is important in matters of self-esteem may 
be shown simply by the fact that an experimenter can manipu- 
late scores in an aspiration-level test, and the subject will be 
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accordingly gratified or frustrated quite independently of his 
objective performance. 

The judgment that one has anti-social, libidinal motives, we 
may note, is only one of many types of judgment that must be 
avoided in order to avoid shame and frustration of the self- 
esteem motive. Certain humiliating judgments about one’s 
physical, intellectual, social, esthetic, or other qualities must also 
be avoided, and these correspondingly provide occasions for 
repression. There is no reason, therefore, to limit repression to 
material associated with libidinal motives, as does the analytic 
theory at present. 

Furthermore, while the motive of self-esteem is an important 
source of repression, it is not the only source. Any situation 
where the presence of certain thoughts would be disturbing and 
frustrating, and the avoidance of them functionally useful, may 
provide occasion for repression. There is no reason to deny the 
possibility of repressing memory of a horrible incident where 
recall would have only a disturbing effect on the individual, or 
even the temporary repression of happy thoughts when such 
thoughts would be distracting and detrimental to the task at 
hand. If an individual is given an electric shock every time he 
has a certain thought, as was the case in the experiment to be 
described shortly, this, too, will provide good occasion for 
repression. 

Let us now turn again to the second problem in the theory of 
repression: what is the repressing force or agent? We have 
already seen that the most common view attributes repression 
to fear or anxiety. There is a plausibility in this view because 
fear and anxiety are factors in human motivation that determine 
avoidance. We avoid external objects because of fear, and so, it 
is easy to believe, we also avoid certain thought processes because 
of fear. There seems to be a simple formula in the minds of 
analysts and others who deal with the relation of motivation to 
thinking: wishes directly cause the appearance of pleasant, 
gratifying thoughts in dreams and emotional beliefs (wish-ful- 
fillment); fears directly cause the disappearance of unpleasant 
and frustrating thoughts (repression). 

But this formula is based upon a very patent error. It is true, 
when hungry we think or dream of food objects and ways of 
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getting food; when thirsty, of water; and when sexually aroused, 
of sexual objects. But it is also true that when possessed by 
fear, we tend to think of fearful things. Both common sense 
and literature recognize this fact. Defoe, in his Journal of the 
Plague Year, reports many an incident where the fear that was 
spread throughout the populace created terrible visions. And 
Murray has shown experimentally that when a state of fear and 
anxiety is aroused in children by telling them a murder story, 
they tend to judge more unknown individuals (presented in 
photographs) as being malicious and dangerous than otherwise." 
Yet psychologists, and particularly psychoanalysts, have in gen- 
eral refused to recognize this direct action of fear upon thought. 
Freud has been much criticized for his failure to deal adequately 
with the problem. To explain nightmares, punishment fanta- 
sies, and the like, the psychoanalyst always conjures up some 
wish that is being fulfilled, or speaks of these phenomena as 
“attempts” at wish-fulfillment. Similarly, wish-fulfillment is 
used to tell the whole story of emotional belief, with the result 
that many emotional beliefs having unpleasant content and 
plainly not wish-fulfillment are left without explanation. 

The actual situation with respect to the direct effect of motives 


upon thought seems to be this: when any motivational condition 
is aroused, there is a direct tendency for an individual to think 
of objects or situations that are common stimuli for this motiva- 


tional condition—food, water, frightening. objects—depending on 
what the motivational condition is. “As the stimulus tends to 
create the motivational condition, so the motivational condition 
tends to create the stimulus (as an implicit thought formation). 
There is thus an integration, a two-way dynamic relation between 
motivational condition and stimulus. 

If this is true, then fear or anxiety cannot be the force directly 
effecting repression. A condition of fear or anxiety will directly 
determine the appearance of unpleasant, fear-ridden thoughts, 
rather than the disappearance of them. For integrated with fear 
and anxiety are unpleasant stimuli and stimulus situations— 
painful objects and ideas, injuries, punishments, dangers, and 


11H. A. Murray, The effect of fear on the maliciousness of other personalities, 
J. soc. Psychol., 1933, 4, 310-329. 
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the like--which are created as implicit thought formations when 
these mo*ivational conditions are aroused. 

This relation of fear to thought process was brought out in some 
preliminary association experiments carried out by the author; 
and these ex ,eriments also gave a hint as to what the actual 
condition is that effects repression. Subjects were told they 
would receive an electric shock if they thought of “black” or 
“white.” Some subjects appeared to have an unusually large 
number of “black” and “white” associations under these con- 
ditions, others an unusually small number. It appeared also that 
subjects who were upset and overwhelmed with fear were the 
ones who gave a large number of such associations, while sub- 
jects well organized and confident gave few. The hypothesis 
was suggested that repression of undesirable ideas depends upon 
the ability of an individual to carry out organized activity, to 
subsume his thinking under a set which will determine content 
of an acceptable kind and avoid content of an unacceptable kind 
whenever relévant stimuli are present. The following experi- 
ment was devised to test this hypothesis. 


EXPERIMENT 


In this experiment sixteen subjects were given a list of 100 
nouns, about one-fifth of which might be expected to suggest 
color associations (@g., grass-green). The subjects were told 
they must report the first adjective that occurred to them to 
describe the object named; but also that if they gave any color 
response they would receive an electric shock—a shock on the 
wrist that was as strong as the subject would stand. After the 
experiment the subjects were asked to report honestly all the 
cases where they thought of colors but did not give overt associa- 
tions, and these hold-backs were counted in the totals. 

The same association list was given to a group of 15 control 
subjects who received no shock and had no mention of colors. 
Whereas the experimental subjects ranged from 4 to 50 color 
associations, with a sigma of 12, the control subjects ranged only 
from 13 to 26 color associations, with a sigma of 4.5. Thus the 


12 This account is condensed from D. V. McGranahan, Motivational factors in think- 
ing, Harvard College Library, 1939. 
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shock situation caused some subjects to have many more color 
associations than normal, and others fewer than normal. 

If the hypothesis suggested above is correct, then chose sub- 

jects who best repressed (thought of fewest color adjectives) 
were those who could best carry out organized activity and 
subsume their thinking under a set or task-motive to think of 
non-color words; while the subjects who gave the greatest num- 
ber of color associations were those most disorganized and 
directly controlled by fear and anxiety. In order to get a sepa- 
rate measure of the capacity of subjects to carry out organized 
activity under a task-motive and be uninfluenced by such condi- 
tions as fear, a pursuit-meter test was employed. ‘On three 
alternate trials of 4 minute each, an electric shock was given 
intermittently on the wrist of the hand performing the task. Its 
effect on performance was measured by comparing the incre- 
ments (or decrements) of performance under such conditions 
with the increments of performance under conditions of no shock 
(there is a normal learning curve in the pursuit-meter). ‘ More 
specifically, the average increment (or decrement) of the score 
in seconds of contact for the shock trials was subtracted from 
the average increment for the non-shock trials. 
- A rank-order correlation of +-.69 was found between the num- 
ber of color associations and the amount of disruption of pursuit- 
meter performance caused by the shock.’* - Thus a tendency 
appeared for subjects who were most disorganized and over- 
whelmed by fear during motor performance to be least able to 
execute cognitive repression, and those least disturbed to be 
best able. 

The nature of the data is indicated by Table 1. The pursuit- 
meter performance of subject A, who gave the largest number of 
color associations, is omitted because during the performance he 
broke down and cried; the experiment had to be interrupted and 
the shock reduced to practically nothing. Subject P, on the other 
hand, who gave the fewest number of color associations, spon- 
taneously remarked at the end that he always kept cool under 
tension. These individual reactions of the two extreme subjects 
lend added support to the general conclusion. 

18 Various other measures of the effect of the shock on pursuit-meter performance 


may be used, such as the increment from first to last shock score or the total score 
achieved in all trials. A positive and significant correlation appears in all such cases. 
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TABLE 1 

olor 
SUMMARY OF INDIVIDUAL ReEsuULTs IN AssOcIATION EXPERIMENT AND 

Pursuit-Meter Test 
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~~ The subjects with but one or two exceptions reported when 


he the experiment was over that they had attempted to avoid color 
associations by setting themselves to think of adjectives describing 
size, shape, and the like; and some even reported that they had 


uit- 

sad quickly and deliberately assembled a supply of non-color adjec- 

se tives which they held in readiness for familiar nouns suggest- 
ing color. 

and 

“we This experiment thus shows that repression can be obtained 
experimentally by arranging a situation where the presence of 

on- 

certain ideas in consciousness is directly associated with unhappy 

der 
consequences, making it advantageous for the individual to avoid 

ects 


these ideas; and it indicates that such repression depends directly 
upon cognitive organization, and only indirectly upon a condi- 
7 tion like fear or anxiety. In so far as fear directly affected 
core cognitive structure, fear-associated thoughts appeared. 
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DonaLtp V. McGranaHAN 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The results of this experiment and the interpretation placed 
upon them do not agree with the psychoanalytic theory that 
repression is a mechanism of defense against “ libidinal ” motives, 
carried out by anxiety in the ego. Psychoanalysts have based 
their theory of repression upon spectacular cases of pathological 
behavior. Patients have been found to possess ugly, unsocial 
motives, of which they appear quite ignorant, and “ repression ” 
is spoken of in such situations. On the basis of these pathological 
cases, analysts have interpreted repression in all cases as a defense 
against unsocial motives. 

We must note that the actual concrete occasion for using the 
term repression in such pathological cases is an occasion where 
certain material—awareness of unsocial motives—fails to be 
reported in consciousness although conditions for report are 
present. This basic situation is similar to the one in the 
above experiment, and in accordance with the empirical defini- 
tion of repression used in this study. The theory of repression 
presented in this study departs from the analytic theory, however, 
in the following main respects. (1) Repression is conceived as 
a matter of direct action and constraint upon the activity of con- 
sciousness rather than upon non-conscious material viewed as 
trying to enter the “chamber of consciousness.” (2) The mate- 
rial avoided in repression may be any material which if reported 
would be painful and frustrating to certain motivational condi- 
tions—typically the motive of self-esteem—which are primarily 
concerned with the having of one kind of conscious content and 
the avoiding of another kind. Repression is thus not limited to 
awareness of unsocial motives, but is considered to extend to any 
material that would fulfill these conditions. (3) Repression is 
considered to be a direct function of cognitive organization, rather 
than of fear or anxiety. 

It may be objected that this study deals with a form of “ adap- 
tive” repression, whereas the analyst and the clinic are concerned 
with “maladaptive” repression. The problem of adaptation, 
however, is a matter of judgment by the observer who takes a 
long view of things. . From the point of view of the subject, 
every case of repression may be considered to be adaptive in so 
far as it avoids the pain or frustration that would come with the 
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turning of consciousness to certain thoughts. What is best for 
the individual in the long run is a problem quite different from 
the problem of the immediate dynamics of repression, with which 
we are here concerned. 

The objection may also be raised that our theory of repression 
seems to imply that strongly integrated personalities do the most 
repressing and neurotic personalities the least, whereas clinical 
evidence appears to demonstrate just the opposite. But it is 
claimed here only that a well-integrated personality will do a 
better job at repression, given the occasion for it, and that his 
repressing system will be less likely to break down. Such an 
individual will actually have fewer occasions for repression in 
daily life than a maladjusted personality. He will also doubt- 
less have greater insight into himself, and a stronger tendency to 
admit his own weaknesses. 

There is an implication from the theory of repression and of 
the relation of anxiety to thought presented in this study which 
should be noted. » When certain unpleasant and ugly ideas appear 
in the mind of a disorganized, neurotic individual, these ideas 
may not be a source of the neurotic condition, as is commonly 
held, but rather a product of it. For a state of disorganization 
will favor such ideas by weakening the forces of repression; and 
a state of anxiety will continually turn consciousness in the direc- 
tion of unpleasant thoughts, creating them in imagination, or 
selectively drawing them forth from the individual’s reservoir 
of past experiences (including childhood experiences, which are 
full of anxiety situations). Thus what appears to be a cause may 
really be only an effect or symptom of maladjustment. 
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EVALUATIVE ATTITUDES AS RELATED TO VOCA. 
TIONAL INTERESTS AND ACADEMIC 
ACHIEVEMENT 
BY ELIZABETH DUFFY * 

Woman's College of the University of North Carolina 
and 
W. J. E. CRISSY 
University of New Hampshire 


Be the publication, in 1931, of the Allport-Vernon Study 
of values (1), there have been a number of investigations 
employing this scale for the study of evaluative attitudes in 
relation to other interests or attitudes of the individual and, in 
a few instances, to certain fields of achievement. These studies 
have been reviewed by Duffy (3) in a paper which will be 
published shortly. 

The present study, which employs the Allport-Vernon test 
as a basis for determining evaluative attitudes, is concerned with 
the following problems: (1) the relationship between evalu- 
ative attitudes and vocational interests; (2) the relationship 
between evaluative attitudes and academic achievement; and 
(3) the identification of basic factors present in values scores, 
and the determination of their relationship to vocational inter 
ests, academic achievement, and intelligence. 

The Allport-Vernon Study of values and the Strong Vocational 
interest blank for women (10) were administered to 108 Fresh- 
men entering Sarah Lawrence College. Other data available 
were scores on the American Council on Education Psychological 
examination (12) and teachers’ ratings on academic achievement, 
made at the end of the Freshman year. These ratings, obtained 
for each academic subject, were made on a five-point scale, but 
were scored on a nine-point scale because of the number of 
check marks which fell between divisions. “Grades,” as here- 
after referred to, are the average of an individual’s ratings on 
all subjects studied during the year. The number of academic 


* The data upon which this study is based are a part of the records collected at 
Sarah Lawrence College while one of the writers was a member of the faculty there 
It is one of a series of studies being carried on at the College with the assistance of a 
grant from the General Education Board. Miss Doris Smith, as research secretary, 
assisted in the initial stages of the investigation. 
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subjects, though usually three, is occasionally two or four. These 
subjects include not only the usual fields of study, but also such 


ICA- subjects as art and music. The Strong scales employed in the 
investigation were those of Nurse, Lawyer, Librarian, Physician, 
Artist, Author, Housewife, Office Worker, Social Worker, and 
Secretary-Stenographer, all other scales showing, for our sub- 
jects, too great a concentration of the scores at the lower end 
of the scale. 
The six values scores of the Study of values are: (1) the 
theoretical, defined as interest in the discovery of truth; (2) the 
tudy economic, interest in the useful; (3) the aesthetic, interest in form 
Home and harmory; (4) the soczal, interest in and love of people; (5) 
* the political, interest in power; and (6) the religious, interest in 
1 in a comprehension of, and unity with, the cosmos." The nature 
os of the test is such that a high score for one value can be obtained 
™ only when some other value, or values, receives a correspondingly 
low score.” 
on Relationships between values scores and vocational interest 
vith scores and between values scores and college grades were inves- 
rm tigated by three techniques: (1) a comparison of values scores 
ship of subjects in the upper division with those of subjects in the 
ie lower division of (a) each vocational category and (b) college 
wes, grades;* (2) the obtaining of coefficients of correlation between 
segs each of the two sets of scores (i.¢e., values and vocational interests, 
and values and grades); and (3) the obtaining of coefficients of 
os correlation between factors extracted from the yalues scores and 
-"% (a) each of the vocational interest scores, (b) college grades, 
ble and (c) intelligence. 
MEAN Vatues Scores 
ned The constitution of the group upon which this study was 
but based is revealed by a comparison of the Sarah Lawrence College 
of mean values scores with the norms for women reported b 
coal ‘Tt is important that the reader note that the terms “ economic" and “ political 
on have been given special meanings and are not used with their usual connotations. 
= * This scoring feature, of course, prevents independence of measurement among the 
nic values and hence, presumably, affects correlation coefficients computed among these 
lw values scores and between these values scores and other tests. That it offers, however, 
von certain advantages not to be secured through other techniques is pointed out by 
- Duffy (3) in an article which will appear shortly. 
ee Upper and lower divisions of vocational interest scores consist, respectively, of 
cts scoring A and B+, and of subjects scoring C+ and C. Upper and lower 


livisions of grades consist of upper and lower thirds, respectively. 
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Cantril and Allport (2). Reference to Table 1 shows that the 

Sarah Lawrence College group is much higher in the political 

value, and slightly higher in the aesthetic value, than women 

in general; they are, however, much lower in religious and 
TABLE 1 


Mean Vatues Scores OF THE SARAH Lawrence Group Comparep 
WITH THE CANTRIL AND ALLPorT Norms FoR WoMEN 


VALUES 
SUBJECTS 
Econ Ags Pot Ret 
(Women; N = 108) 25.79 26.56 33.89 30.48 31.94 30.91 
C. & 
(Women; N = 1592) 27.69 27.04 33.03 | 31.65 27.87 33.31 


theoretical values, and slightly lower in economic and social 
values. These findings might be expected from a group com- 
posed, as the Sarah Lawrence group is, chiefly of individuals 
from wealthy and socially prominent families. 


EVALUATIVE ATTITUDES AND VOCATIONAL INTERESTS 


Table 2, it will be noted, gives the relationship between each 
of the values and each of the vocational interests by techniques 
(1) and (2) above. This table has been divided into three 
sections. The first section shows the instances of positive linear 
relationship. The relationships shown here are probably not 
subject to improvement through the use of curvilinear correlation 
technique. The mean of the lower division and the mean of 
the upper division are in each instance approximately equidistant 
from the mean of the total. Also, the mean of the upper division 
and the mean of the lower division are significantly separated. 
Thus, for example, we find the correlation between “ librarian” 
and “aesthetic value” is .36; it is unlikely that the correlation 
would be higher if curvilinear correlation were resorted to. It 
will be noted also that in nearly every instance the correlations 
in this first section are statistically significant. 

The second section of Table 2 gives the cases of negative 
linear correlation. There is little likelihood that curvilinear cor- 


*H. Cantril and G. W. Allport (2). 
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TABLE 2 


Tue Revationsnip Between SCORES AND VocaTIONAL INTEREST 


SCORES 
VOCATIONAL M M M P P 
INTERESTS =| L I U T>L U>T 
AND VALUES 
La-Th 24.87 26.16 30.33 08 1.00 
Li—Ae 31.61 34.35 36.74 1.00 1.00 
Ph-Th 24.2 26.16 34.00 1.00 1.00 
Ar-Ae 28.75 34.35 36.75 1.00 1.00 
Au-Ae 30.89 | 34.35 | 36.21 1.00 1.00 
Ho-So 27.61 31.08 2.88 1.00 1.00 
Of-Ec 22.94 27.18 28.97 1.00 1.00 
Of-Po 29.358 32.43 34.00 1.00 1.00 
So—-So 28.83 31.08 33.35 1.00 1.00 
Se—Po 29.69 32.43 33-35 1.00 .95 
| 
Nu-Ae | 37-43 34.35 2.76 00 or 
La—Ae | 36.20 34.35 30.20 00 00 
Ar-Ec | 30.85 27.18 25.36 00 00 
Ar-So 33.45 31.08 28.93 00 00 
ir-Po 34.05 32.43 31.43 oo | 04 
Au-Ec 28.85 27.18 25.20 00 00 
Au-So |} 33.04 31.08 29.15 00 00 
iu—Po 33.45 32.43 31.31 03 02 
Ho-Th 28.39 26.16 24.00 00 00 
Of-Th 29.44 26.16 24.59 00 ol 
Of-Ae 34.35 31.25 00 00 
e-Th 29.62 26.16 23.98 00 oo 
Nu-Th 26.48 26.16 25.67 23 
Nu—-Ec 26.95 27.18 26.00 64 03 
Vu-—So 26.67 31.08 31.04 1.00 | -47 
Nu—-Po 31.00 2.43 32.62 99 63 
Vu—Re 31.05 31.41 31.51 69 | 56 
La-Ec 25.05 27.18 27.00 1.00 | 39 
La-So 29.98 31.08 29.20 97 00 
La—Po 30.70 32.43 29 60 1.00 | 00 
La-Re 32.80 31.41 29.27 03 00 
Li-Th 25.08 26.16 26.88 95 R- 
Li-Ec | 27.84 27.18 26.53 1s | 15 
Li-So 31.91 31.08 20.53 o8 oo 
Li-Po 32.73 32.43 31.82 30 14 
Li-Re 30.68 31.41 30.94 84 26 
Ph-Fx 26.99 27.18 25.67 62 | or 
Ph—Ae 34.63 | 34-35 | 30.56 34 
PhA-So 30.51 31.08 30.56 83 19 
Ph-Po 32.45 32.43 31.00 .48 ol 
Ph—-Re . 30.88 31.41 27.33 -76 00 
{r—~Th | 24.80 26.16 26.63 .98 76 
{r—Re | 27.50 31.41 32.27 1.00 88 
u-Th 25.41 26.16 25.71 88 | 24 
fu—Re 27.89 31.41 32.02 1.00 | 79 
Ho-Ec | 26.16 27.18 27.31 es | 58 
Ho—Ae 3 2 34.35 32.92 02 05 
Ho-Po 30.71 32.43 31.92 1.00 19 
Ho-Re | 31.19 31.41 30.54 62 12 
Of-So 25.12 31.08 31.84 1.00 90 
Of-Re | 32.44 31.4! 28.94 o8 00 
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TABLE 2—(Continued) 


Tue RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN VALUES ScoRES AND VOCATIONAL INTEREST 


Scores 


VOCATIONAL 
INTERESTS 
AND VALUES 
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Mz = The mean of the values scores for those scoring C+ and C on the respective 
Strong tests—e.g., the first entry in the Mi column, 24.87, is the mean Theoretical 
Value score for those scoring C+ and C on Lawyer in the Strong test. 

Mr = The total mean values score—e.g., the first entry in the Mr column, 26.16, 
is the mean Theoretical Value score of the whole group. 

Mv = The mean of the values scores for those scoring A and B+ on the respective 
Strong tests—e.g., the first entry in the Mu column, 30.33, is the mean Theoretical 
Value score for those scoring A and B+ on Lawyer in the Strong test. 

Py > x is interpreted as the chances in a hundred that the total (T) mean is sig 
nificantly greater than the lower (L) mean. ’ 

Pu > is interpreted as the chances in a hundred that the upper (U) mean is 
significantly greater than the total mean. 

Poy ana 1 imterpreted as the chances in a hundred that the difference between the 


upper and lower means is significant. 


Note: P.E.’s of the correlation coefficients all approximately equal .o6. 


relation would show a significantly higher relationship in any 
of these cases. Thus, the correlation between “nurse” and 
“aesthetic value” is —.24; it is unlikely the the curvilinear 
correlation between these two measures would be much higher. 

The third section of Table 2 shows all cases where curvilinear 
relationship of one sort or another is in evidence. Some of the 
cases included in this section show also strong evidence for 
lack of any significant relationship. Where a relationship of 
any magnitude is shown, it is likely that, with the use of curvi- 
linear correlation technique, this relationship would be increased. 
An example of positive curvilinear correlation would be the cor- 
relation of “nurse” with “social value,” where obviously most 
of the discrimination is being made in the lower section of the 
“nurse” scores. In other words, the mean social value for 
individuals in the lower section of interest scores for “ nurse ” 
is significantly lower than the mean for the group as a whole, 
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whereas the mean social value for individuals in the upper 
section of interest scores for “nurse” is virtually the same as 
that of the group as a whole. Putting the matter another way, 
we may say that, for this group, individuals showing an interest 
in the vocation of nursing did not differ significantly from the 
group as a whole in social values, while individuals showing 
lack of interest in the vocation had significantly lower social 
values. 

An example of negative curvilinear relationship would be the 
correlation between “ physician” and “aesthetic value.” Here 
it will be observed that most of the discrimination is made in 
the upper division, the mean aesthetic value score for the upper 
division of “ physician” scores being significantly lower than the 
mean aesthetic value score for the group as a whole, whereas 
the mean aesthetic value score for the lower division of “ phy- 
sician ” scores is virtually equal to that for the group as a whole. 
In other words, those interested in the vocation of medicine 
have lower aesthetic value scores, while those not interested in 
the vocation have about the same aesthetic value scores as the 
group as a whole. In such cases as these, curvilinear correlation 
might be expected to increase the relationship demonstrated 
between the two measures. 

An example of virtual independence of vocational interest 
scores and values scores, taken from the third division of the 
table, is the relationship between “nurse” and “theoretical 
value.” It will be observed that there is no statistically reliable 
difference between any two of the three means (M1, Mr, Mv), 
and that the linear correlation is —-.02. The only cases in which 
it would be worthwhile to utilize curvilinear correlation tech- 
niques are those in this section of Table 2 which are marked 
with an asterisk. 

Summarizing the statistically significant relationships shown 
in the table, we may say that Lawyer is positively related to 
economic and political values, and negatively to aesthetic and 
religious values; Physician is positively related to theoretical 
values; Artist and Author are positively related to aesthetic 
values, and negatively related to economic and social values; 
Nurse is positively related to social values, and negatively to 
aesthetic; Librarian is positively related to aesthetic values, and 
negatively to social values; Housewife is positively related to 
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social values, and negatively to theoretical; Office worker is posi- 
tively related to economic and political values, and negatively to 
aesthetic and theoretical values; Secretary-Stenographer is Posi- 
tively related to political, and negatively to theoretical values, 
None of these relationships is close, the highest coefficient of 
correlation being that of .45, between Artist and aesthetic values, 
Most, if not all, of the correlations, however, are in the expected 
direction. It should be noted that an apparent lack of relation- 
ship between certain vocational interests and certain evaluative 
attitudes might have appeared if we had not eliminated from 
consideration those vocational interests which our subjects failed 
to manifest to an appreciable degree. 

Our findings correspond, in general, with those of Harris (4), 
who compared the values scores of Lehigh University students 
with their expressed vocational choices. He reports that the 
highest value score for students giving medicine as a vocational 
choice was the theoretical; for those choosing law, the political; 
and for those choosing business, the political. The lowest value 
score for students interested in law, and for those interested in 
medicine, was the religious. 

Two other investigations—one by Van Dusen, Wimberly, and 
Mosier (13) and the other by L. W. Ferguson and F. W. Strong ° 
—have yielded findings with which our own results may be 
compared. Using as subjects students in elementary courses in 
psychology, both groups of investigators have studied the rela- 
tionship of values scores to scores on the men’s form of the 
Strong Vocational interest blank. For their values test, Van 
Dusen, Wimberly, and Mosier employed their own Standards 
inventory, while Ferguson and Strong used the Study of values. 
Vocational categories common to their investigations and our 
own were, apparently, those of Physician, Lawyer, and Office 
worker. Our study, like the other two studies, reveals a positive 
correlation between Office worker and economic values, and it 
is in agreement with that of Ferguson and Strong in revealing 
a negative correlation between Office worker and theoretical and 
aesthetic values. We agree further with Ferguson and Strong 
in finding a positive correlation between Physician and theoretical 
values. Certain other findings reported by Van Dusen, Wim- 
berly, and Mosier, and by Ferguson and Strong, are not in 


5 Personal communication from one of the authors. 
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agreement with the results of the present investigation. The 
divergence in findings may be due in part to the fact that we 
did not employ the same vocational interest test as these other 
investigators or, in the case of the former group of investigators, 
the same values test. The Lawyer scale on the women’s test 
seems to be somewhat different from the Lawyer scale on the 
men’s test; indeed the author of the two tests has indicated his 
belief that men and women lawyers represent a different selec- 
tion.” We may point out, however, that the findings of Van 
Dusen, Wimberly, and Mosier agree no more closely with those 
of Ferguson and Strong than the findings of either group agree 


with our own. 


EvaLuaTIVE ATTITUDES AND CoLLEGE GRADES 


Table 3 shows the relationship between college grades and 
evaluative attitudes, and college grades and intelligence. The 
analysis is similar to that in Table 2. The cases in which the 
relationships might be improved through the application of 
curvilinear correlation technique are marked with an asterisk. 
In no case, however, is the linear relationship close enough to 


TABLE 3 


Tue RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN GRADES AND VALUES, AND GRADES 
AND INTELLIGENCE ? 


GRADES-VALUES 


*Gr-Th 24.55 26.16 26.89 .99 . 87 .92 -14 
*Cr—-Ex 27.03 27.18 24.08 -59 .00 98 | —.16 


.08 
30.85 31.41 3 
198.48 209.44 22 
| 


95 .78 77 | -10 


| 
Gr-Ae | 33.45 34.35 35.81 .90 .93 II 


Note: When a similar treatment was made of the grades of those scoring in the 
lower and upper thirds on the A.CLE. the results were: 


Mi = 5.36 Mr = 5.65 Mv = 6.09 Pr>1t = .98 


Po>r=1.00 Pp = .99 
U&L 


P.E.’s of the correlation coefficients all approximately equal .co 


® Personal communication. 
"See Table 2 for interpretation of symbols used. 
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lead to the expectation of a much improved relationship through 
the use of curvilinear correlation technique. It will be observed 
that academic standing, as indicated by the average of the grades 
made at the end of the Freshman year, shows no significant cor- 
relation with any of the individual values scores. Similar find- 
ings have been reported by Rothney (6) and by Langlie.” We 
may observe also that these college grades do not correlate very 
highly with intelligence test scores. 

It seemed possible that college grades, though not closely 
related to any single values score, might nevertheless be related 
to the six values scores when combined in a multiple regression 
equation. Accordingly, the multiple correlation between grades 
and values scores was obtained, and, as may be seen from Table 4, 
found to be .34. Inclusion of intelligence test scores in the mul- 


TABLE 4 


MuLTIPLE CORRELATION BETWEEN VALuEs Scores, A.C.E. Scores, 
AND CoLieGce GRADES 


-R (Grades and six Values Scores) = .34 

-R (Grades and six Values Scores and A.C.E. Scores) = .38 

-R (Grades and six Values Scores with A.C.E. Scores partialled out) = 
-R (A.C.E. Scores and six Values Scores) = .28 

r (Grades and A.C.E. Scores) = .29 


Note: Re was computed by the following equation: 


Ra — Rare 


tiple correlation with the values scores raised the coefficient only 
four points, to .38. Hence, it occurred to us that the multiple 
correlation of values scores with grades may have been due to 
the fact that there is a positive relationship between intelligence 
and the six values scores when thus combined. To test this 
assumption, a multiple correlation between values scores and 
intelligence test scores was obtained, and the coefficient was found 
to be .28. Since we desired to determine whether values scores 
bore any relationship to grades which could not be accounted 
for by their relationship to intelligence, we obtained an approxi- 
mation to the correlation between values scores and grades when 
intelligence was partialled out.” This was found to be .28. It is 


§ Personal communication from the investigator. 
® For the formula used and the solution, see Table 4. 
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of interest to note here that the correlation between grades and 
intelligence was only .29 (Table 3). We may conclude, then, 
that for our subjects, when intelligence is partialled out of the 
six values scores, the resulting values scores are still as closely 
related to college grades as are intelligence test scores. When 
intelligence is not partialled out from values scores, these scores 
are slightly more closely related to college grades than are intelli- 
gence test scores. None of the relationships, however, is very 
close. 

To discover which particular segments of grades (upper or 
lower third) are discriminative with respect to values, we may 
inspect Table 3. We find that students in the upper division of 
grades have lower economic and political values than the group 
as a whole, and that students in the lower division of grades have 
lower theoretic values than the group as a whole. With respect 
to the aesthetic value, both the upper and the lower division of 
grades differ from the mean for the whole, the upper division 
showing slightly higher aesthetic values, and the lower division 
slightly lower. Social and religious values do not differ greatly 
for good and poor students. 

While none of these differences is statistically significant, the 
trend is consistent with the findings of other investigators. Thus 
Schaefer (7) reports statistically significant positive correlations 
of the aesthetic value, and negative correlations of the economic 
value, with five of the six subject-matter divisions of the College 
Sophomore Test of the American Council on Education, while 
the sixth subject-matter division correlates positively with the 
theoretic value. Rothney (6), who found no significant correla- 
tion of grades with a revision of the Study of values, reports that, 
for 306 subjects, all six of the correlations of grades with the 
theoretical value are positive, and with the economic value, nega- 
tive; whereas all but one of the correlations with the aesthetic 
value are positive, and all but one of the correlations with the polzti- 
cal and religious values are negative. Whitely (14) found a trend 
toward increased aesthetic, social, and theoretical values, and 
toward decreased religious, political and economic values during 
the four years of college. Harris (4) reports that faculty mem- 
bers have reliably higher theoretical values and lower political 
values than have students, 

If the evidence from our own study were more conclusive, we 


— 38 
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might suggest that interest in the more immediate and practical 
aspects of things (economic and political) is less likely to be 
associated with academic success than interest in the more remote 
and less practical aspects (theoretical and aesthetic). Data for 
the substantiation of such an hypothesis, however, are not yet 
available. 

Two points should be brought out in relation to the interpreta- 
tion of our findings. First, the low correlation of values scores 
with grades may be due in part to the inadequacy of the grades 
as a criterion of achievement. The grades used, it will be recalled, 
were merely the average of from two to four ratings made at the 
end of the Freshman year; the relatively low correlation of these 
ratings with intelligence test scores (see Table 3) suggests either 
that they measure something different from the usual kind of 
college achievement, or that they measure the same thing less 
well. To determine whether the inclusion of grades in the art 
courses (music, painting, etc.) accounts for the low correlation 
of grades with intelligence, the correlation between these two 
variables was obtained when grades in the arts were omitted. 
The coefficient of correlation was raised by only seven points. 
Evidently, the inclusion of grades in the arts was not a major 
factor in producing the low correlation between grades and intel- 
ligence. The relative inadequacy of grades as a measure of 
achievement is generally recognized. A number of investigators 
have found that grades correlate less well than achievement tests 
with a variety of factors which might be expected to influence 
achievement. Thus Segel and Brintle (8) and Segel (9) found 
somewhat closer relationships between the men’s form of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank and the lowa High School Con- 
tent Examination than they found between the Strong test and 
grades. Schaefer (7), using the A. C. E. Test for Sophomores, 
found a number of high correlations with the Study of values; 
whereas no investigator using grades as a measure of achievement 


has ever reported close relationships with values scores. We con- 


clude, then, that a more adequate measure of college achievement 
might have shown a closer relationship to the individuals’ evalu- 
ative attitudes. 

Second, it appears that the relationship between evaluative atti- 
tudes and academic achievement is to be sought chiefly, not in 
general academic achievement, but in differential achievement 
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in the various academic fields. Thus the relationships which 
Schaefer (7) reports are between values scores and scores on 
achievement tests for specific fields of study; and Segel (9) 
reports that vocational-interest scores are more useful in predict- 
ing differences between achievement in various academic subjects 
than they are in predicting absolute achievement in single 
subjects. 

Our data do not warrant an elaborate statistical analysis of the 
relationship between values scores and achievement in the various 
academic fields, but a few of the more interesting trends may be 
indicated. Table 5 gives median values scores for individuals 
electing various fields of study, as well as median values scores 
for those above the median step, and those below the median 
step, in achievement in these fields."" The number of cases was, 
in most instances, too small to make it worthwhile to compute 
indices of statistical significance. 

It may be seen from the table that, for our group of subjects, 
students of biology and the physical sciences have higher theo 
retical values than those in other fields of study, and that the 
most successful students in these fields have mach higher theo- 
retical values than the less successful. Students of foreign 
languages, on the other hand, have relatively low theoretical 
values, the good students in this field having somewhat lower 
theoretical values than the poor students. Aesthetic values are 
high for language students, for students in the various art courses, 
and for students of literature. Except in the case of courses in 
dancing and dramatics, the better students in these fields have 
higher aesthetic values than the poorer ones. Students of biology 
and the physical sciences have lower aesthetic values than any 
other group, there being no appreciable difference between good 
and poor students in this respect. Good students of literature 
and of the biological and physical sciences have much less inter- 
est than poor students in the useful or practical—that is, in the 
economic value. They also have less interest in political values. 
Certain trends of relationship appear between evaluative attitudes 
and success in various other fields of study, but, since these results 


'© Since there is no required curriculum at Sarah Lawrence College, a student's choice 


of a given field of study may be taken as indicative of interest in that field. Median 
scores are given instead of means because, in some instances, the number of subjects 
is so small that extreme scores would unduly affect the central tendency as indicated 


by the mean. 
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are of doubtful significance, they will not be reviewed further. 


In general, our findings correspond well with those of Schae- 
fer (7), who correlated values scores with achievement as meas- 
ured by the A. C. E. test. 

In summary, we may say that, in six fields of study out of nine, 
good students have higher theoretical values than poor students; 
in seven out of nine, they have Aigher aesthetic values; in six, 
they have lower economic values; in seven, lower political values; 
in six, lower social values. The religious value shows no general 
trend of relationship, and most of the differences for the social 
value are rather small. The chief differences are found in the 
theoretical and aesthetic values, on the one hand, and in the 
economic and political values, on the other. These findings indi- 
cate the consistency of the trend of relationship reported in our 
preceding discussion of the relationship between values scores 
and general academic success. 


Factor ANALYSIS 


Despite the fact that the intercorrelation between the values 
scores would, presumably, be affected by the scoring method of 
the test, it seemed worthwhile to determine empirically what 
psychologically meaningful factors could be found in the six 
values scores. Accordingly, a Thurstone centroid factorial analy- 
sis was made of the intercorrelation matrix of the values scores, 
vielding the three centroid factors labeled I, II, III, in Table 6. 


TABLE 6 


Factors PRESENT IN THE VALUES ScorEs 


Philistine 
Il’ = Interest in People 


= Theoretical 


Note: The mean residual and the P.E. of the residuals: —.og = .09. Tucker's 
test indicated that the first three factors accounted for all factors present. 


| if 
| 
| 
I ll Ill I’ iI’ | Il’ h? 
| | | 
tical —.288 | - 357 -.35 | 55 | 
Economic | —-345 . 166 -64 .06 | 44 
Aesthetic —.372 | | .226 .40 .02 .24 22 
Social .246 | .499 | —.06 00 36 
Political .604 —.343 —.212 65 .03 | 25 | .49 
Religie 1S —.392 | .329 | —.492 —.51 48 | 3 
| h | 1.26 -53 | 2.47 
7 
| 
4 
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The centroid factors were rotated graphically, resulting in the 
factors labeled I’, II’, and III’, in Table 6. 

Factor I’ has tentatively been named “ Philistine” because of 
its resemblance to the factor of that name reported by Lurie (5) 
in his factorial analysis of a values test based upon the same six 
categories of value as the Allport-Vernon test. This factor has a 
high positive correlation with economic and political values, and 
a moderately high negative correlation with religious and aes- 
thetic values. Factor II’, which shows a high positive correlation 
with the social value and, except for a rather low negative cor- 
relation with the theoretical, no relationship with any other value, 
may be called either “social,” after Lurie (5), or “interest in 
people,” after Thurstone (11), who found this factor in his fac- 
torial analysis of the men’s form of the Strong Vocational interest 
blank. Lurie points out that his “social” factor corresponds 
rather closely with Thurstone’s factor, “interest in people.” Fac- 
tor III’ correlates positively with the theoretical value, and nega- 
tively with the religious. It has a low positive correlation with 
the aesthetic value, and a low negative correlation with the 
political. \t may be called either “interest in science,” after 
Thurstone (11), or “ theoretical,” after Lurie (5), who recognizes 
that the two factors correspond closely. 

In passing, it should be noted that the centroid factors show 
plausible patterns which might well have been named in about 
the same way that the rotated factors were, but none of the 
centroid factors showed a simple configuration. 

It is of interest that, using a different test of evaluative attitude 
from Lurie’s, with a different and much criticized scoring tech- 
nique, we find three factors closely similar to, or identical with, 
those found by Lurie. We fail, however, to confirm his finding 
of a religious factor. The religious value, with our subjects, 
appears to consist chiefly of anti-Philistine and anti-theoretical 
interests, as is evidenced by the heavy negative loadings on these 
two factors. The explanation of our findings may lie in the 
fact that our subjects fail to manifest to an appreciable degree 
the religious interest, as may be seen from a comparison of their 
scores for this value with the Cantril and Allport norms for 
women (Table 1). The aesthetic value appears to be anti-Phili- 
stine and, to a slight extent, pro-theoretical. The economic and 
political values merge to form the Philistine value, and the theo- 
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retical and social values retain their separate and positive char- 
acters. The writers had expected to find evidence of an aesthetic 
factor in a group of subjects showing, to such a marked extent, 
the aesthetic interest. We were, in fact, of the opinion that Lurie 
had failed to find an aesthetic factor simply because his group of 
subjects failed to exhibit this interest to an appreciable degree. 
Our findings in this respect, however, serve merely to confirm 
those of Lurie. 

The only evaluative attitudes revealed by our analysis are these 
three: (1) interest in immediate problems of utility, power, or 
prestige (the Philistine factor); (2) interest in human relation- 
ships (the social factor); and (3) interest in abstract questions of 
truth or beauty (the theoretical factor). These three evaluative 
attitudes account for—that is, they actually correspond with—all 
the factors in vocational interests which were found by Thur- 
stone (11) except one, interest in language.'' The correspond- 
ence between “ values” factors and “ vocational interest ” factors 
would account for the correlations which we found between the 
Study of values and the Strong Vocational interest blank for 
women.” 

It seemed desirable to determine the relationship of each of 
our three factors to the vocational interests measured by the 
Strong test, and also to college grades and intelligence. For this 
purpose a multiple correlation coefficient was computed for each 
of the factors from the six Allport-Vernon scores. The Doolittle 
method was used for these computations, and a back-solution of 
these same computations yielded regression weights from which 
composite factor scores could be computed. Incidentally, the fol- 
lowing transformation in the regression equation was made so 
that the factor scores yielded were in T-score form: 


32 Bx 
Xr —or or Met + ( Bs oy My ) + Mr 
G2 


oN 


where we impose the conditions: 


Mr = 50 
Or=—14 
1 = original A-V tests, 1 to 6 (the six values scores) 


11 The four factors found by Thurstone in his analysis of 18 professions included 
in the men’s form of the Strong Vocational interest blank are: (1) interest in science, 
(2) interest in language, (3) interest in people, and (4) interest in business. 

12 Though the “ vocational interest” factors with which we have identified our 
“values” factors were found in the men’s form of the Strong Vocational interest blank, 
they seem to be equally applicable to women. 
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The correlations of these factor scores with Strong scores, 
grades, and intelligence are reported in Table 7. It will be noted 
that our Philistine factor—which Lurie describes as “ aggressive, 
go-getting, utilitarian, anti-cultural "—correlates positively with 
lawyer and secretary-stenographer interests, and negatively with 
librarian, artist, and author interests."* Our Theoretical factor 
correlates positively with social worker, physician, and lawyer; 
negatively with secretary-stenographer and office worker. Our 
factor, Interest in People, correlates positively with housewife, 
secretary-stenographer, office worker, and nurse; negatively with 
librarian, physician, and author. 


TABLE 7 


THe CorRELATION BETWEEN THE VALUES FACTORS AND THE 
VocaTIONAL INTEREST Scores, GRADES, AND A.C.E. 


Scores 

| PHILISTINE PEOPLE | THEORETICAI 

Nurse 12 22 —.17 
Lawyer . 36 
Librarian —.24 —.28 05 
Physician .03 -.23 
Artist —.26 —.12 | 14 
Author —.33 —.21 | —.07 
Housewtte .10 .38 —.17 
Office Worker .00 .23 —.25 
Social Worker —.04 -13 -24 
Secretary-Stenographer | .27 30 —.28 


Grades -.08 .0 .04 


Intelligence (A.C.E.) .10 | —.20 


P.E.’s of the correlation coefficients all approximately equal .o6. 


No significant correlations are found between any one of these 
factors and college grades, or between any one of them and 
intelligence. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Employing the Allport-Vernon Study of values as a basis for 
determining evaluative attitudes, the present investigation had as 
its aims: (1) to determine the relationship between evaluative 
attitudes and vocational interests (as indicated by the Strong 


13 Cf. Lurie, (7, 30). 
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Vocational interest blank for women); (2) to determine the 
relationship between evaluative attitudes and academic achieve- 
ment; and (3) to identify basic factors present in values scores, 
and to determine the relationship of these factors to vocational 
interests, academic achievement, and intelligence. The subjects 
were 108 Freshmen at Sarah Lawrence College. 

The chief findings were: 

(1) There are a number of statistically significant correlations 
between values scores and vocational interest scores, as follows: 


VALUES VALUES 
VOCATION POSITIVELY RELATED NEGATIVELY RELATED 


Lawyer Economic Aesthetic 
Political Religious 


Theoretical 


Aesthetic Economic 
Social 


Aesthetic Economic 
Social 


Social Aesthetic 
Aesthetic Social 
Social Theoretical 


Worker Economic Aesthetic 
Political Theoretical 


etary-Stenographer Political Theoretical 


Although none of these correlations is very high, most if not 
all of them are in the expected direction. It would be surprising 
indeed if very high correlations were found between the embry- 
onic vocational interests and the more general evaluative attitudes 
of Freshmen entering college. Higher correlations might be 
expected between these two sets of factors when, later in life, the 
interests which they represent are more fully developed. The 
demonstration of a relationship between evaluative attitudes and 
vocational interests at this comparatively early stage of develop- 
ment contributes toward the further validation of the two tests 
by which these factors were measured, and lends support to the 
common opinion that vocational interests are associated with 
evaluative attitudes of broader scope. 

(2) While no one of the separate values scores shows any 
significant relationship to average college grades, the six values 


Physician 
Nurse 73 
Libr 
House 
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scores, when combined in a multiple-regression equation, yield 
a correlation of .34 with college grades. These same college 
grades have a correlation of only .29 with intelligence test scores 
(A. C. E.). A correlation of .28 between college grades and 
values scores when intelligence is partialled out indicates that the 
relationship between college grades and values scores does not 
depend upon the common factor of intelligence. 

Though no statistically significant relationships were found 
between grades and the separate values scores, our own findings 
are consistent with those of other investigators in suggesting that 
good students are more likely than poor students to have high 
theoretical and aesthetic values scores and low economic and 


political values scores. 


(3) Some of the most interesting relationships between values 


scores and academic achievement were found in the relationship 


between the various values scores and the election of, and success 


in, a given field of study. Students of biology and the physical 


sciences, for example, have higher theoretical values scores than 


those in other fields of study, and the most successful students in 


these fields have much higher theoretical values scores than the 


less successful. The number of individuals registered in the vari- 


ous courses was, however, too small to justify the use of statis- 


tical techniques to determine the significance of the differences 


which appeared. 


(4) Factor analysis revealed three factors present in the values 


scores of the Allport-Vernon test. These factors could be called: 
(a) a “ Philistine ” factor, (b) a factor of Interest in People, and 
(c) a Theoretical factor. It is to be noted that these factors cor- 
respond with three of the four factors reported by Lurie (5) in 


his factor analysis of another test based upon the same six cate- 


gories of value as the Allport-Vernon test, and that they cor- 


respond also with three of the four factors reported by Thur- 
stone (11) in his factor analysis of the men’s form of the Strong 
Vocational interest blank. The latter fact, no doubt, accounts 


or the correlations reported between values scores and vocatic 
for tl latior ported betw / 1 tional 


interest scores. 
Our three factors described above showed certain significant 
correlations with vocational interest scores but yielded no signif- 


cant correlations with college grades or intelligence test scores. 
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AUTONOMIC ACTION IN RELATION TO 
PERSONALITY TRAITS OF CHILDEN 
BY RALPH P. DARLING 
Lincoln State School and Colony 


Lincoln, Illinois 


RELATION oF AUTONOMIC FuNcTION To ADAPTIVE BEHAViog 


autonomic control of vital functions such as cardiac 
activity, digestion, vasomotor changes and glandular secre. 
tion contributes to behavior chiefly as it facilitates or makes more 
proficient other bodily activities. For example, acceleration of 
the heart and increase in blood pressure ordinarily accompany an 
increase of bodily activity when action places an increased 
demand upon the vital processes. In addition to meeting the 
present demands of the organism, the autonomic functions may 
under certain conditions anticipate needs before they occur. Such 
anticipation of needs becomes possible because of influences on 
autonomic functions exercised by perceptual and ideational proc- 
esses involving the highest levels of the brain. 

In so far as preparatory and facilitative autonomic functions 
are determined by perceptual and ideational processes and thereby 
provide a “ mobilization of energy ” (1) to meet the perceived or 
imagined demands of life, the conditions in which they occur 
may reveal much concerning the individual’s attitudes towards 
life. And if “ personality” may be conceived to be a function of 
the “attitudes” or reactions of the total organism to the real, to 
the imagined, and even to unconsciously recognized demands of 
the environment, it is not unreasonable to assume that autonomic 


‘ 


reactions, adequately recorded, may relate to “ personality.” 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the autonomic nervous 
mechanism is divided into sympathetic and parasympathetic 
divisions—the parasympathetic branch identified with the cervical 
and sacral portions of the nervous system, and the sympathetic 
branch associated with the thoracico-lumbar division. In the 
case of many autonomic functions these two branches and the 
associated humoral mechanisms tend to be antagonistic and to 
neutralize each other in their peripheral effects. Thus in general 
it is not legitimate to gauge the activities of the autonomic 
nervous system by observing effects on peripheral mechanisms, 
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for the reactions which we are able to see may be only the result 
of the difference between the two opposing autonomic excita- 
tions. For example, a given increase in blood pressure is not 
necessarily indicative of the strength of sympathetic excitation but 
of the degree of increase of sympathetic over parasympathetic 
excitation; a decrease in the tonus of the parasympathetic system 
relative to that of the sympathetic system may produce a similar 
increase 1n blood pressure. 

In addition to these influences it must be kept in mind that 
any recorded autonomic activity is the result of two other mutu- 
ally dependent and yet often antagonistic factors, i.¢., the reac- 
tivity of the organism to stimulation and the level of already 
prevailing activity (tonus) or the “excitation background ” (9g) 
upon which reaction is superimposed. Thus an organism already 
in a state of extreme sustained excitation will have less energy 
available for response to an added environmental excitation than 
one in which the initial level is low. 

With these facts in mind, it was conceived that a suitable analy- 
sis of autonomic effector responses might give an indication of 
what was happening in the autonomic nervous system (3). In 
an attempt to determine the relation between certain autonomic 
activities and certain personality traits, the experimenter, working 
at the Institute for Juvenile Research in Chicago, set up an experi- 
ment using some of the more readily obtainable physiological 
measures of the autonomic functions. Children over eight years 
of age were used as subjects. Each child was rated with respect 
to six personality manifestations, twice by a psychologist, twice 
by a psychiatrist, and twice by the experimenter. The rating 
scale was of the simple graphic form representing what were 
considered to be the opposite extremes of the six traits placed at 
the two terminals of an eighty-millimeter line. 

The extremes of the respective traits rated were: 


Extreme Boldness 

Active Cooperation 

Highly Sustained Attention 

Keen Alertness 

Hyperactivity 

Unrestrained, Manic or Excited State 


Extreme Timidity 

Active Resistance 

Extreme Distractibility 

Somnolence 

Sluggishness 

Inhibited, Blocked or Withdrawn State 


The correlation of the results of each rater with those of the 


examiner, +- .326 


other raters gave reliability coefficients of -+- .379 ++ .o71 for the 
.074 for the psychologists, and -}- .254 + .07! 


P. Dariine 


for the psychiatrists. The standard scores of the psychologist’s 
and the experimenter’s ratings were accordingly combined in a 


single average score for use in the more detailed analysis of the 


data which follows. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL MEASURES 


The following physiological data were recorded on each sub- 


ject immediately before the psychological examination and again 


immediately following the psychological examination. 


1. Pulse rate (counted from the wrist—two quarter-minute 
intervals). 

. Systolic blood pressure. Auscultatory reading—right arm. 

Diastolic blood pressure. Auscultatory reading—right arm. 


te 


Pulse pressure: difference between 2 and 3. 


Blood pressure change: difference between readings made 


on ist and 2nd visits to laboratory. 

6. Galvanic skin resistance. Palm to palm —* Behavior 
Research ” continuous method (5). 

. Galvanic skin conductance, calculated from 6. 

8. Galvanic skin conductance change: difference between 
that calculated from 1st and 2nd readings. 

g. Galvanic reactivity to startling stimuli. Changes in con- 


ductance following 4 startling stimuli as recorded on the 
“Behavior Research” photopolygraph (5). 
10. Continuous (Sphygmomanometric) record of blood pres- 


sure (last 34 cases). 


Sixty-six individuals were studied under these conditions. Of 
these a total of eight individuals was found with symptoms of 
neural pathology considered sufhicient to warrant their elimina- 
tion from the data used for further analysis.' 

Intercorrelations among these physiological measures for the 


remaining 58 individuals show two groups of positively related 
measures. Outstanding, on the one hand, are high positive inter- 
correlations found between galvanic reactivity and conductance 
level, and, on the other, between systolic blood pressure, pulse 
pressure, and diastolic blood pressure. These two groups of 
measures are, furthermore, negatively related to one another. The 
existence of this negative relation between two groups of posi- 
tively related measures suggests that we are dealing in these data 


1A fuller account will be found in R. P. Darling's “Autonomic action in relation to 
personality traits of children in a behavior clinic,” Ph.D. thesis, 1938, on file in the 
Library of the University of Illinois 
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with two independently determined forms of physiological reac- 
tivity. To test such a possibility these items were transformed 
into standard scores and then combined into two composite 
scores—systolic blood pressure, diastolic blood pressure, and pulse 


pressure being combined on the one hand, and galvanic reactivity 


and conductance level on the other. These composite scores 
were then correlated with each other and with all the other 
physiological measures as shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


NTEROORRELATIONS AMONG Various PuystotocicaAL MEASURES AND THE 
Composire Scores RepreseNTING GALVANIC AND 


Bioop Pressure Measures * 


T 

N s8 

CORRELATIONS 

CORRELATIONS WITH COMPOSITE SCORES 

COMPOSITE SCORES ON ON BLOOD PRESSURE 

MPEASURES MEASURES 
score on galvanic measures 

tans reactivity 


tance level 


blood pre lite 
change between tests 4 


wal pressure + .728 


blood pressure score — 23, | (+ 1.00) 


table shows that physiological measures giving appreciable positive correlations 
1 composite score on “ galvamic activity tend to give a negative correlation with 


mposite score on blood pressure " measures 


The interrelations among these measures and their relations to 
the composite scores suggest that we are dealing with factors 
tending to maintain in one group of patients a high level of tone 
or “tension” in the sympathetic divisions of the autonomic 
nervous system or a low level of opposing tonus in the para- 
sympathetic system, and, in another group of patients, with fac- 

* Standard scores for conductance reactivity and conductance level were combined to 
form the composite galvanic scores. Standard scores for systolic blood pressure, diastolic 


blood pressure, and pulse pressure were combined to form the composite blood pressure 


scores 


| 
Cond + .5§93 o68 
istance ) ( (+ .200) 
BP. Reactivity (0 cases) | .423 
| 
Pulse rate | + .1090 
Diast .428 
Pu 
Conduc 073 
Systolic blood 
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tors tending toward a high degree of autonomic reactivity to 
startling sensory stimuli. Under the conditions of this experi. 
ment, the presence of either of these characteristics in high degree 
appears unfavorable to the presence of the other condition. 

This relationship becomes even more apparent when the per. 
sonality ratings on these cases are plotted on two-dimensional 
graphs in which the two negatively correlated physiological meas 
ures are respectively the ordinate and abscissa. One of these 
graphs is shown in Figure 1. Graphs for the other personality 
traits give somewhat similar distributions. It will be noted that 
individuals whose ratings are high on the more favorable behavior 
traits such as attention, alertness, etc., tend to fall in that portion 
of the graph representing low blood pressure level and high 
galvanic activity. Individuals who have high blood pressure 
levels and small galvanic reactions, on the other hand, are char- 
acterized, according to the ratings, by distractibility, somnolence, 
sluggishness, lack of cooperation, etc. This correspondence of 
the personality ratings with the physiological measures is most 
clear-cut in the upper left and lower right portions of the graph 
and to the right of the diagonal where the presence of one physi- 
ological influence in high degree appears to exclude the presence 
of the other. 

The original formulation of the autonomogram (3) was 
intended to apply to data where measures of both blood pressure 
reaction and galvanic reaction were available. When, as in this 
figure, blood pressure level is used instead of blood pressure reac- 
tivity on the ordinate, interpretation of the autonomogram is 
modified. In so far as we are justified in interpreting the results 
on blood pressure level and galvanic reactivity in the light of 
present knowledge of the autonomic mechanisms involved, it 
seems likely that, in the presence of higher blood pressure levels, 
the small galvanic reactions characteristic of the upper left corner 
are due to excessive sympathetic tone or adrenergic activity in 
which there is an approach to the physiological limit of reactivity 
and in which little energy is left available for response to specific 
stimuli (9). Further evidence that the presence of adrenalin in 
the blood may not only cause a rise of blood pressure but also 
inhibit sympathetic and parasympathetic mechanisms lends sup 
port to such a view (10,11). It is suggested that individuals 
showing both low blood pressure levels and high galvanic reac- 
tivity are manifesting strong cholinergic (parasympathetic) 
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activity or possible strong autonomic response in which acetyl- 
cholin by its effect on ganglionic transmission and on peripheral 
eflectors facilitates activity of both branches of the autonomic 
system. Such individuals tend to rate high on the more favorable 
behavior traits such as attention, alertness, etc. 


7 
D 


ure ¢ 


Blood Press 


—2 0 +1 +2 +4 


Galvanic Complex—Sum of standard scores 


Fic. 1. ALeRTNESS—SOMNOLENCI 


Cases are plotted with respect to composite scores on blood pressure on the 
ordinate and composite scores on galvanic activity on the abscissa. Numbers 
represent the respective quartiles (4—=alertness, 1=somnolence) into which 
the combined ratings of the psychologists and the experimenter fall. The figure 
shows low ratings on alertness in the upper left quadrant and high ratings on 
alertness in the lower right quadrant. 
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Individuals who have high blood-pressure levels and small 
galvanic reactions, on the other hand, may be assumed by the 
same type of analysis to give evidence of a reduction or inhibition 
of the cholinergic autonomic control and, in some instances pos. 
sibly, indication of excessive tonic activity of the sympathico 
adrenal system by which the capacity for reaction to stimulation 
is reduced. In the more extreme forms, this autonomic condi 
tion is characterized, according to the ratings, by distractibility, 
somnolence, sluggishness, lack of cooperation, ete. | 

The relation of the physiological and behavioral traits to the 
activity going on in the brain is perhaps also implied in these 
results. It is possible that the individuals whose reactions fall in 
the upper left corner of the autonomogram represent a relatively 
low degree of higher-level control of the more primitive auto- 
nomic functions. In the case of truly emotional reactions to the 
stimuli, these subjects possibly represent instances of “ relative 
functional decortication”” (7) attributable to their resistant or 
hostile attitudes toward the examiner or toward the experimental 
situation. The reduced galvanic response to stimuli may in this 
case be due to the decrease of higher-level cortical control, since it 
appears from evidence such as that of Schwartz (15) and Dar- 
row (8) that galvanic activity may be dependent upon the cortex. 

Following the above observations, based on general inspection 
of the diagrams and correlation coefficients, it became apparent 
that a factor analysis would be desirable. Since correlations 
between systolic blood pressure and the ratings of personality, as 
well as correlations with the other physiological measures, were 
found to be as high as or higher than the correlations with the 
blood-pressure complex (combined standard scores for systolic 
blood pressure, diastolic blood pressure, pulse pressure, and pulse 
rate), systolic blood pressure alone was used in the correlation 
matrix to represent the circulatory function previously repre- 
sented by a composite score. In addition to the more outstanding 
measures already mentioned, two measures based upon the theo- 
retical considerations implied in the autonomogram have been 
included in the analysis. Conductance reactivity minus systolic 
blood pressure has been included because of a possible relation to 
cholinergic (parasympathetic) activity, and conductance reac- 
tivity plus systolic blood pressure has been included as represent- 
ing sympathetic activity. The correlation matrix is given in 


Table 2. 
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The factor loadings for four of the derived factors after rota- 
tion of the axis, and the intercorrelations of the primary factors 
which were significantly larger than zero are given in Table 3. 
In general the results are in agreement with the preceding deduc- 
tions based on the assumption that the peripheral autonomic 


TABLE 3 


Factor Loapines 


(arter Rotation oF Axis) * 


Attention 
Distractibility 


operation 
Non-cooperation + t+ .802 + .010 069 


Alertness 
Somnolence 


O84 


Boldness 
Timidity 104 + .668 + .297 + 096 


Excited, Mani 
Inhibited + .008 +-.626 + .565 + .o58 


Hyperactivity 
Sluggishness 


Cholinergic Activity 
Cond. React.-——S. BP. | .796 .149 — | +013 


Conductance 


Reactivity 
Conductance 
Level +. 298 .133 + .286 + .119 
Sympathetic Activity 
Cond. React. + S. BP o21 + .038 —.004 + .795 
S\ ] 
Blood Pressure | 721 .083 + .005 + .544 
Tentative | Cholinergic Attention General Sympathetic 
: interpretation | (parasympa Alertness motor | (adrenergic) 
of Factors thetic?) activity reactivity 
activity 
Factor I = possible activity of both branches of the autonomic system facilitated by 
acetylcholine.—Reactivity as opposed to tension. 


Factor Il 


= higher level respons¢ 


Intercorrelation of 
Primary Factors +.310, rai. L100, £1.19 —145 
r's between other primary factors 0.0 


® The writer is indebted to Dr. L. L. Thurstone and Mr. Clyde H. Coombs for the 
rotation of the axis essential to the completion of the factor analysis. 
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ofjects are resultants of the combined action of the two branches 
the autonomic nervous system. It should be added that an 


pas valid alternative set of rotations was also found giving 
factors represents itive of the peripheral autonomic changes rather 


‘han of activity in the autonomic nervous system. (See Table 4.) 
TABLE 4 
Facror Loapincs 


(Avrernative Ser or Rotations) 


066 


Activity 
S. BP 


mpathetie Activity 
React. + S. BP 


The factors thus derived do not, however, so readily lend them- 
selves to rational interpretation. Only the results of the first- 
mentioned rotation will be considered in detail. 


Factors II 
Since the first two factors are correlated positively, +- .310 (sce 
Table 3), it is logical to consider the effects described by the one 
factor in combination with those described by the other. High 
factor loadings in the case of the first factor with what are 


| 
| 
tention 
1) woibuity | 
( tion 
Non peration | .088 .802 010 O24 
22 
| 023 | + 844 136 
: 
rimidit | 145 + . 668 +.297 t.014 
| Man | 
in | 
ted | 037 + | t .505 + 050 
| 
Hy; tivity | | 
Slugvishness t -497 | 577 025 
Cond. React + .554 t+ .149 t.478 
Conductance 
R tivity | | rT | .958 
( tance | 
Level + 123 | 133 t . 286 + . 268 
Symp 
| | 
Systoh | | | 
B Pressure | | O83 | + 005 
| | q 
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assumed to be the cholinergic (parasympathetic) functions, and 
the negative factor loadings with those interpreted to involve 
sympathetic (adrenergic) activity or inhibition of parasympa 
thetic tone suggest that the factor 1s predominantly cholinergic 
or parasympathetic. The first factor may also represent activity 
of both branches of the autonomic system facilitated by the pres 
ence of acetylcholine. As is graphically shown in Figure 1, the 
patients showing the larger predominantly cholinergic (para 
sympathetic) types of reaction are more attentive, more alert, 
more excitable and more active physically than those showing 
the opposed types of reaction. Hence, we find, in the case of the 
second factor, high positive loadings with attention, alertness, 
excitability or non-inhibited behavior, cooperation, boldness, and 
hyperactivity. Thus, when interpreted on the basis of the data 
of other investigators, this evidence points to a positive relation 
between cholinergically facilitated autonomic activity and the 
higher levels of cortical control. In the absence of strong 
cholinergic activity, individuals tend to be rated distractible, unco 
operative, somnolent, timid, inhibited, and sluggish. Inhibition 
of cholinergic (parasympathetc) activity (and possibly also per- 
sisting states of excessive adrenergic tone), on the other hand, 
seems to be related to the more primitive automatic types of 
adjustment. When it is predominant, as in patients represented 
toward the upper left of the autonomogram, it may be associated 
with uncooperative and irritable forms of behavior, 

Darrow and Heath (4) have indicated that the more comfort 
ably well-adjusted individuals, who would most probably be rated 
cooperative, showed large galvanic and small blood pressure reac 
tions to conditioned stimuli. In the case of our subjects, the 
response may be thought of as a response to the experimenter as 
well as to the experimental situation. Such individuals may be 
displeased that the experimenter, in whom they have placed 
their confidence, should allow such disturbing situations to occur. 
Though they may not be sure whether the stimuli are accidental 
or purposeful, in any case the experimenter is blamed. Further 
more, individuals who are irritable or resentful of being disturbed, 
may respond to personal situations in such a maner as to be rated 
uncooperative. These autonomic responses apparently involve 
either an inhibition of cholinergic activity or a general sympa 
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thico-adrenal response, either of which may cause a rise in blood 
pressure. 

In the study of Darrow and Solomon (6) large blood pressure 
changes were recorded in individuals who were described as 
irritable, aggressive, subject to violent temper tantrums and sud 
den changes of mood. In a more recent study (16) psychotic 
patients manifesting hostility toward the examining psychiatrist 
or resistance toward the experimental procedure, and_ patients 
showing confused delusional thinking, were shown to be char 
acterized by large blood-pressure and small palmar galvanic 
responses to crucial ideational stimuli. On apparent recovery or 
on definite improvement following shock therapy, these patients 
are shown to have smaller rises in blood pressures and larger 
galvanic responses after the same stimuli. In patients showing 
no improvement after treatment there is no change in autonomic 
reactions. 

Irritability, as mentioned above, probably accounts for the 
negative relation between blood pressure and cooperation. In the 
face of disturbing stimuli the blood-pressure reaction of a non- 
cooperative, irritable individual who is often at odds with the 
world would, according to Cannon’s theory of sympathico 
adrenal functions (1,2), be expected to be largest. The more 
stable, cooperative, comfortably adjusted individual would be 
expected to show smaller blood-pressure reactions. 

Larson (4), Keeler (12), Landis (13), and others have empha 
sized that sympathetic responses causing a rise in blood pressure 
may be obtained in normal, well-adjusted individuals by means 
of ideational stimuli of a disturbing nature or by means of situa- 
tions in which something of a serious consequence is at stake. 
In cases of conflict or extreme emotion Darrow has suggested a 
“functional decortication ” (7) in which there is a release of the 
hypothalamically-controlled autonomic functions from the inhib- 
iting control of the cortex, with resulting rise in blood  pres- 
sure, accompanied under certain conditions by irrational motor 
behavior. The individual who is comfortably adjusted, on the 
other hand, responds by large galvanic reactions (8) which, under 
certain conditions at least, are symptomatic of activity at higher 
cortical levels of adaptive response. 
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Factor III 


In the case of the third factor high factor loadings with excited. 
uninhibited behavior and hyperactivity, with small but significant 


loadings for conductance level, suggest that it is predominantly 


concerned with general motor activity. 


Facror IV 


High factor loadings for sympathetic activity with correspond 
ing high loadings for both conductance reactivity and systolic 


blood pressure and zero loadings for cholinergic activity, indicate 
in the case of the fourth factor that it is predominantly a sympa- 
thetic (adrenergic) reactivity factor. That sympathetic reactivity 
is accompanied by both galvanic and blood pressure responses 


has been discussed earlier. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In an attempt to relate certain traits of personality with the 
more readily measurable autonomic reactions to startling sensory 
stimuli, certain physiological measures were recorded, children 
in the clinic at the Institute for Juvenile Research being the sub- 
jects. These measures were studied in relation to ratings on six 
traits of personality. All physiological measures and ratings of 
personality were translated into standard scores to facilitate 


mathematical treatment. 
. Intercorrelations among the physiological measures showed 
% two groups of measures, which were negatively related to one 
ae another. These intercorrelations among the data, when con- 
base sidered in relation to known facts regarding the physiological 


activities involved, indicated that two physiological response 
mechanisms were involved, i.e., the sympathico-adrenal and the 
parasympathetic-cholinergic branches of the autonomic nervous 


system. 

Using composite scores for sympathetic and cholinergic-para- 
sympathetic activity as ordinate and abscissa, respectively, a two- 
dimensional graph was constructed and revealed that individuals 
whose responses were predominantly cholinergic (parasympa- 
thetic)—or possibly representing strong “balanced” reaction of 
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both the cholinergic and sympathetic system—were more alert, 
yore excitable or non-inhibited, and more active physically or 
Juggish than those individuals whose responses apparently 
volved adrenergic activity or inhibition of the cholinergic 
parasympathetic ) activity. 

A factor analysis of the data was in general agreement with 
the preceding deductions. Factor I, interpreted as cholinergic 
(parasympathetic) reactivity or possibly as representing balanced 
activity of both branches of the autonomic system, is positively 
r lated to items represented by Factor Il. This Factor II repre- 
sents personality traits in which the higher levels of cortical con- 
trol are involved. 

Factor II, general motor activity, characterized by hyperac- 
tivity and uninhibited excited behavior, is slightly related to 
cholinergic activity. Factor IV, sympathetic (adrenergic) reac- 
tivity, shows a generalized response of the sympathetic system 
related to emotion. 

The evidence presented in this experiment points to a rather 
clear relation between certain traits of personality and autonomic 
functions. If these relationships are verified in future experi- 
ments and :f the accumulation of data warrants, this technic may 
provide an objective aid in making predictions of the probable 
adjustment of certain cases involving behavior problems. 
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ABILITY TO RESIST ARTIFICIALLY INDUCED 
DISSOCIATION 


WESLEY RAYMOND WELLS 


Syracuse University 


BY 


N a previous paper I called attention to a matter of technique 
| and of interpretation in certain experiments on hypnosis.' 
Some experimenters have failed to produce by means of hypnosis 
complete and enduring amnesia and post-hypnotic effects. ‘The 
interpretation made or implied by these experimenters has been 
that therefore complete and enduring amnesia and post-hypnotic 
effects cannot be produced. In my own study referred to above 
| reported an experiment in which complete hypnotic results, 
permanent for the duration of the experiment (one year), were 
produced, quite in line with expectation from the older literature. 
| pointed out that failures in hypnosis, due to an inadequate 
technique or to the failure to select sufficiently good subjects, 
should be taken merely at their face value, as hypnotic failures, 
leaving open the question of the limits of successful hypnosis. 

This same problem arises in regard to the experiments reported 
by P. C. Young in two articles.” A study of the older literature 
on hypnosis, describing especially the work in the 188o’s and 
i8go's—the period which might be called the golden age of hyp 
notism—would lead one to conclude that Aelplessness on the 
part of the subject is an essential feature of successful hypnosis. 
If a subject is not helpless in a given respect, in this respect he is 
not hypnotized. A large percentage of persons cannot be hyp 
notized deeply, according to this older literature. That is to say, 
only the simpler muscular phenomena, if anything hypnotic at 
all, can be produced in a considerable proportion of subjects; but 
to the extent to which they can be hypnotized, to this extent the 
subjects are helpless and under the control of the hypnotizers. 
This interpretation seems generally asserted or implied in most 


"Wells, W. R. The extent and duration of post-hypnotic amnesia. ]. Psychol., 


940, 9, 137-151 
Young, P. C. Is rapport an essential characteristic of hypnosis? This Journat, 
7, 22, 130-139; also The nature of hypnosis: as indicated by the presence or 
ibsence of post-hypnotic amnesia and rapport. This Journar, 1928, 22, 372-382 
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of the older literature. Young’s studies question the validity of 
such an interpretation of hypnosis, by reporting experiments jp 
which the hypnotizer was unable to produce hypnotic results jf 
the subjects resisted his efforts. 

Professor R. H. Wheeler has included the second of the two 
articles by Young, referred to above, in his Readings in py. 
chology,* introducing it by an editorial note in which he says: 
“The main theme of the discussion . . . is the fact that coopera. 
tion in the trance is limited by purposes which the subject may 
have had in mind before entering the trance. Heretofore, in the 
literature on hypnotism, there had been an inclination to over. 
look the control which the hypnotized person could still exert of 
his own accord.” The fact is that in the older literature the mat- 
ter of the subject’s resistance is taken account of; and when the 
subject’s resistance succeeds, just to this extent hypnosis fails. The 
older literature tells of subjects being hypnotized “ against their 
wills,” even on the first occasion of being subjects, when expect. 
ing hypnosis to fail, and when actively struggling against the 
hypnotizer’s commands. But Wheeler’s summary of Young’s 
work is correct, namely, that Young failed to get results in cases 
where the subjects deliberately resisted. 

Dorcus and Shaffer, in their Textbook of abnormal psychology, 
express an opinion of hypnosis similar to that of Young, to whose 
experiments they refer... They assert of hypnosis: “Loss of 
volition is genuine only to a certain extent.” “Actions on the 
part of the hypnotized subject are not involuntary, unconscious, 
or dissociated.” Such statements are surprising in view of the 
fact that such hypnotic phenomena as hallucinations and amnesia 
clearly transcend the voluntary capacity of the subject. A normal 
person cannot voluntarily produce in himself genuine hallucina- 
tions or specific amnesias. Young does not assert the contrary, 
but on the basis of his experiments he does assert that the 
hypnotized subject can voluntarily prevent the production in 
him by the hypnotizer of hallucinations, amnesias, and muscular 
helplessness, through a predetermined effort of resistance. 

Is Young’s work a real and successful criticism of the tradi- 
tional view of hypnotism, or is it merely an instance of failure 
8 Wheeler, R. H. (editor). Readings in psychology. New York: Crowell, 193 

49-60 
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to obtain hypnotic results, due to an inadequate technique or 
to the selection of subjects not highly hypnotizable? With a 
view to answering this question, | undertook a repetition of 
Series Two of Young’s experiments. I obtained results directly 
contrary to Young’s, and exactly in line with expectation from 
the older hypnotic work. 

Following, with slight modifications, the general outline of 
procedure employed by Young in Series Two of his experiments, 
| conducted a series of experiments with 16 somnambulistic 
subjects. Each subject, previously selected by group hypnosis 
and then trained individually to the point of somnambulism, 
was asked to choose one of the ten hypnotic phenomena of 
Young's list, and to try to his utmost to prevent the production 
of this chosen phenomenon in the ensuing hypnotic trance. 
Young’s list is as follows: “(1) Inability to open the eyes. 
(2) Inability to unclasp the hands. (3) Inability to recall one’s 
own name. (4) Deafness to everything but the E’s voice. (5) 
Inability to raise the feet from the floor. (6) Analgesia. 
(7) Visual hallucination. (8) Inability to walk. (9) Carrying 
out of post-hypnotic suggestions. (10) Post-hypnotic amnesia.” * 
As in Young’s experiments, each subject was asked to write 
down the item selected, to put the paper in his pocket, and not 
to show the paper to me or to tell me what item had been selected 
until the end of the session. I then asked each subject to 
cooperate in the experiment as a whole, except in regard to the 
selected item. I gave the subjects no indication in advance as 
to my own expectation concerning the results, nor, until the end 
of each session, did I inquire of the subjects regarding their own 
expectations. 

Beginning with the third subject, and thereafter throughout 
the rest of the experiments, each subject was asked to choose 
the critical item by lot, by drawing one of ten slips of paper. 
This procedure was adopted for the purpose of trying to get a 
better sampling of the items. Beginning with the tenth subject, 
and continuing throughout the rest of the experiments, I asked 
for the subject’s anticipation of the results in writing before 
beginning the experiment. This precaution was to make sure 
that what the subject told me at the end was what he had 
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really expected at the beginning. The subject was asked to put 
the slip on which his expectation was written into his pocket, 
along with the paper containing the selected item, and at the 
close of the experiment I saw both papers for the first time. 

All of the subjects were undergraduate students. All but two 
were students in my classes at the time; these two had been 
in my classes the previous year. All subjects were in good general 
health. All were of at least average undergraduate intellectual 
ability and achievement, and several were superior, later going 
into graduate or other professional studies. There was a third 
person present at every session, to assist in observations and in 
taking notes, as well as to insure my own and the subject's pro- 
tection, a common precaution in hypnotic work. 

Experiment 1. | began the series of experiments with subject Si. 
He had been hypnotized previously on three occasions in indi- 
vidual work following group hypnosis. He selected item 5, and 
wrote, “ While in a state of hypnosis, I will obey all commands 
except that of being unable to lift my feet from the floor.” This 
writing, as indicated above, was not shown to me or communi- 
cated to me until the end of the experiment. During the experi- 
ment I detected stronger resistance to item 5 than to the other 
items, but the subject was unable to lift his feet. At the close 
of the experiment the subject said that he had expected in 
advance to be able to resist successfully. There was, of course, 
complete amnesia following the experiment, as this subject, like 
all the others, was truly somnambulistic. Consequently the sub- 
ject could not tell whether or not he had been successful in 
resisting. In order to get an introspective report from the sub- 
ject, as well as for the hygienic purpose of leaving him free from 
possible dissociative effects in everyday life as a result of the 
experiment, I put him into hypnosis again to remove the amnesia. 
In this second hypnotic state he recalled that item 5 differed from 
the other items as follows: he was unable even to ¢ry to resist 
the other commands; he could try to resist command No. 5, 
although he found himself helpless actually to resist. 

Experiment 2. A few days later I did the experiment on the 
second subject, Sa., who had previously been a subject in indi- 
vidual hypnosis once. He selected item 4 (deafness). He wrote, 
“While in a state of hypnosis I will obey all commands except 
No. 4 (deafness to everything but the operator’s voice).” In 
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advance, as he told me later, he had expected to be able to resist. 
| easily detected the critical item. Though I was able to produce 
complete deafness for some loud sounds, | could not make the 
deafness complete for all sounds aside from my own voice. Since 
this circumstance left the result of the experiment a little in 
question, the experiment was repeated two days later. This time 
the subject selected item 7 (visual hallucination). During this 
experiment he seemed to be trying unusually hard to resist all 
commands, but I succeeded in getting complete results with all 
items. I was not able to detect which was the critical item. 

Following the practice of Young in his experiments, I was free 
to vary my technique and to use whatever hypnotic methods | 
could think of to secure the desired effects. It is usually easier 
to get hypnotic results if the subject is cooperative in the sense 
of not being openly defiant in his resistance. But all subjects 
resist tO some extent, or at least they are asked to do SO; and 
neither the subject nor the operator is (or should be) satisfied 
that hypnosis has occurred except to the degree to which help- 
lessness has occurred. The art of successful hypnotizing consists 
of precisely this matter of producing increasing helplessness on 
the part of the subject. Successful hypnotic methods have to be 
flexible, and adapted to each individual case. An illustration may 
be offered from the work in Experiment 2. The second session 
with subject Sa., unlike that on the first day, produced complete 
deafness to all sounds except the operator's voice. Having gained 
experience from my partial failure on the previous occasion, I 
employed different methods, which were entirely successful. To 
be sure, item 4 was not the one which the subject was supposed 
to be trying to resist, as I learned later; but actually the subject 
was trying to resist the production of all hypnotic phenomena. 
When the subject was hypnotized again for the removal of 
amnesia for the two trance states of the experiment, he recalled 
and admitted in hypnosis that all the hypnotic items had been 
produced completely in the second session, and all but No. 4 
in the first, and this one with partial success. 

This subject, always a person of strong convictions and with 
a somewhat defiant attitude—a person of strong will correspond- 
ing to his physical strength (and he was a man six feet tall who 
weighed 200 pounds)—still asserted that it could not be done 
again. To prove to him that “once a good hypnotic subject, 
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always a good subject” is the rule in hypnotic work, I proposed 
that stll another test of his helplessness when hypnotized should 
be given. One of my colleagues, Je., relatively inexperienced at 
that time in hypnosis but interested in learning, was asked to 
work the “ cigarette test” on Sa. Je. put the subject into a trance 
state, a lighted cigarette was placed between two fingers, and 
contractures of the fingers were produced, without analgesia, 
Twice the subject was able to remove the cigarette as the burp 
ing became intense; but on the third attempt Je. rendered the 
subject completely helpless until he screamed as a result of th: 
pain and cried out, “I give up. I am helpless. Please releas: 
me and stop the burning.” This “ cigarette test” is well known 
in hypnotic work as a test of the genuineness of hypnotic help 
lessness, and it served its purpose well in the present instance, | 

Experiment 3. 1 carried out the third experiment with subject 
Pe., who had been a hypnotic subject on three previous occasions. 
He drew slip No. 2 with the item, “inability to unclasp the 
hands.” All of my commands were effective, and I was unable 
to tell correctly which was the critical item. I suspected wrongly 
that it was item No. 5. The subject had previously expected to 
be able to resist. 

Experiment 4. The subject in this experiment was Pr. Hi 
had been previously a somnambulistic subject on four occasions, 
easily made somnambulistic the first time, but hypnotized after 
wards for other purposes. He selected by lot item No. 5. All 
the hypnotic phenomena occurred, and the eritical item was not 
detected by the operator. This subject had previously expected 
to be unable to resist. 

Experiment 5. The subject, Me., had been previously a hypnotic 
subject on two occasions. He selected by lot item 2. All 
hypnotic phenomena in the list occurred completely. From th 
subject’s severe, though unsuccessful, struggle to unclasp_ his 
hands, I correctly suspected that this was the critical item. The 
subject struggled so hard in attempting to resist the hand clasping 
that he complained of pain in his arms and chest after the experi 
ment. He had expected in advance to be able to resist. 

Experiment 6. The subject here was Ed., who had previous!) 
been a hypnotic subject on two occasions. The item selected by 
lot was No. 2 (amnesia for his own name). I detected increased 
resistance on this point. At first, as is not unusual in hypnotic 
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/ 


work under ordinary conditions with the best of subjects, the 
amnesia Was only partial. The subject forgot his last name, but 
not his first name. Then I succeeded in producing amnesia for 
all the letters of the alphabet, after which amnesia for his first 
as well as his last name was complete. Here again is an illus 
tration of how, if one simple hynotic method does not work, 
another method may be successful. This subject was the only 
one of the sixteen to report in advance that he did not have an 


opinion as to whether or not he would be able to resist, 


Experiment 7. The subject, Be., who had previously been a 
hypnotic subject on one occasion, expected in advance to be 
unable to resist. Item No. 3 was selected by lot. Hypnosis was 
successful on all points, and I was unable to detect which was 
the critical item. 

Experiment 8. The subject was Lu., a man who had previously 
been a hypnotic subject four times, the year before. He expected 
in advance to be able to resist. He selected by lot item No. 1 
(contracture of the eyelids). All points in the hypnotic list 
worked with complete success, and I could not detect the critical 
iiem. Curiously enough, eyelid contractures were so very effec 
tive that after the subject came out of the trance, he still could 
not open his eyes. In order to open them I finally put him 
back into the trance state. Then I forced him to open his eyes 
while still in the trance. Imagine my surprise after this incident 
to learn that the one hypnotic effect so complete that I had 
experienced difhiculty in counteracting it, was the very one which 
he subject had selected to prevent from occurring at all! 

Experiment g. The subject of this experiment was Wo., pre 
viously a hypnotic subject once. The item selected by lot was 
No. 4 (deafness) and the expectation of the subject inability to 
resist. In the result, however, all hypnotic efforts were successful. 
| was unable to detect the critical item. 

Experiment 10. Ap., who had previously been a hypnotic sub 
ject twice, was the subject. The item selected by lot was No. 6 
(analgesia), and the subject expected to be able to resist. The 
result was complete hypnotic success on all points, though item 
No. 6 was detected as the critical one. At first, analgesia was 
only partial, but additional efforts on the operator’s part made 
the analgesia complete. 

Experiment 11. The subject was Su., previously a hypnotic 
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subject three times, and the item selected by lot No. 1 (con. 
tracture of eyelids), The expectation of subject was that he 
would be unable to resist. The result was the inability of sub. 
ject to resist any of the hypnotic commands; the critical item 
was not detected by the operator. 

Experiment 12. Da. was the subject, previously a hypnotic 
subject once. No. 5 (inability to raise feet from the floor) was 
the item selected by lot. The subject expected that he would be 
able to resist. 

Not that I anticipated any special difficulty with this subject, 
but merely to try out a new method which I thought would be 
a good one to use in case I should sometime find an unusually 
refractory subject, I varied my procedure this time as follows, 
At the start, after putting the subject into the trance state, | 
produced amnesia for the critical item, without asking or finding 
out what this item was. After this I worked successfully all 
parts of the experiment without being able to detect the critical 
item. The amnesia for the critical item lasted even after the 
subject was brought out of the trance, though I had not intended 
such to be the case. The subject had to take the slip of paper 
out of his pocket and read it before he could teli me which 
had been the critical item, and even then there was no recog- 
nition of the item by the subject. 

Here is another illustration of a common fallacy in some of 
the reported experiments on hypnosis where failures to get the 
best results are due to inadequacies in the operator’s art of 
hypnotizing. For very refractory subjects in such a series of 
experiments as the one I am reporting, it seems as if the subject 
could always be rendered helpless to resist the critical command 
by being rendered amnesic for it at the start. If he could not 
be made amnesic for it, or for anything desired, then he would 
not be a sufficiently good subject for the experiment; or at least 
he would first need to be developed to the point where com 
plete amnesia for anything whatever could be produced. Young 
reports that his subject H., used in Experiment 1 of Series Two, 
had “vague remembrance” after the trance of one incident 
occurring in the trance.® This fact is evidence that subject H. 
was not a completely somnambulistic subject, and consequently 
not suitable for such an experiment. 


6 Young, P. C. Op. cit., 133 
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Experiment 13. The subject, Bl., had previously been a hyp- 
notic subject once. The item selected was No. 4 (deafness). 
Though the anticipation of the subject was that he would be 
able to resist, the result was complete hypnotic control of the 
subject on all items. The critical item was not detected, since 


complete deafness to all but my voice was produced at once, as 


easily as any of the other hypnotic phenomena. 

Experiment 14. The subject, Luk., previously a hypnotic sub- 
ject three times, selected by lot No. 6 (analgesia). The anticipa- 
tion of the subject was ability to resist; yet complete hypnotic 
success was the result with all items. The critical item was not 
detected. One interesting feature about this case was that sub- 
ject Luk. had been taught previously to practice effective self- 
hypnosis; even so, this knowledge did not enable him to resist 
any better than had the other subjects. 

Experiment 15. The subject was Pel., a hypnotic subject once 
previously, and the item selected No. 4 (deafness). The subject 
anticipated that he would be able to resist. Complete deafness 
to all but my voice was produced, along with all the other hyp- 
notic effects. The critical item could not be detected from 
observation of the experiment. 

Experiment 16. Ro., previously a hypnotic subject twice, was 
the subject, and No. 10 (post-hypnotic phenomena) the item 
selected. Anticipation of the subject was that he would be unable 
to resist. There resulted a successful production of all hypnotic 
and post-hypnotic effects, although I did detect the critical item. 
The post-hypnotic commission was that the subject, after hyp 
nosis, should take his fountain pen from his pocket when | 
tapped on the desk shortly after the termination of the trance 
state. The subject’s hand moved slowly and trembled slightly at 
the signal; nevertheless, the post-hypnotic action was carried out 
completely. 

The results of the whole series of experiments are presented 
in Table 1. 

The main points in the series of experiments may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows: In all 16 individual experiments the 
subjects were unable to resist the critical or any other commands. 
The second experiment was the only doubtful one, and when 
this experiment was repeated the results were unambiguously 
successful. Ten of the subjects expected in advance to be able to 
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resist, contrary to Young’s contention that what happens in hyp 


nosis is predetermined by the subject’s expectation of what wil] 
happen. Five of the subjects expected in advance to be unable to 
resist. One was uncertain in advance, not venturing a predic- 
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tion. With five of the subjects | was able to detect during the 

¢ xperiments the critical items, from evidence of greater efforts to 

resist. With ten of the subjects I was unable to detect the critical 

items. With the second subject, Sa., on whom I did the experi- 

ment twice, | detected the critical item in the first experiment; 
the second experiment I did not detect it. 

‘To prove my contention that helplessness of the subject is an 
essential feature of hypnosis, it was not necessary to get uniform 
results with all the subjects. To have obtained positive results 
with only one of the 16 subjects would have been sufficient. Then 
the other 15 cases would have been set down as failures due to a 


poor selection of subjects or to inadequate methods. I had, how- 


ever, selected excellent subjects from group hypnosis; and then 
| had developed each of these subjects by previous individual 
work to the point where I might reasonably expect successful 
results. | tried no other subjects in this series of experiments. 

The outcome of these experiments is merely to substantiate 
what is evident in the work of the older hypnotizers. It is usually 
easier to get hypnotic results with cooperating rather than with 
actively resisting subjects, according to the older literature as 
well as according to the most casual of present-day experience 
in hypnotizing; but still it has long been reported that some sub 
jects can be deeply hypnotized, even the first time, though they 
intentionally resist and though they are skeptical of becoming 
subjects. In my own practice I have refused to attempt to hypno- 
tize subjects unless they will cooperate to the extent of sitting 
down and of performing a few simple voluntary acts which I 
ask them to do. But, with this background of general coopera- 
tion, | have insisted that they should resist each hypnotic com 
mand to the full extent of their ability, since I am not satisfied 
with the success of hypnosis except as the subject becomes help 
less to resist. With the majority of subjects, only a slight degree 
of helplessness in regard to simple muscular phenomena, or none 
whatsoever, can be produced, at least in group work or in short 
individual sessions. This is only another way of saying that the 
majority of persons cannot be deeply hypnotized, at least with 
out long and persistent effort. This observation, also, is in line 
with reports in the older literature. 

! did not attempt to repeat the third series of experiments 
reported by Young. These experiments involved two hypno- 
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uzers, one of whom trained the subjects in “ autosuggestion ” 
before Young tried experiments similar to those of his Series Two 
(which I repeated). The question here seems largely one of 
interpretation. One hypnotizer might very well be able to pro 
duce effects in subjects which would nullify the later work of 
another hypnotizer, in part or even im toto. The implantation 
during the hypnotic trance of a subconscious inhibition which 
operates post-hypnotically to protect the subject from being 
hypnotized at all by other hypnotizers, is a familiar case in point. 
The usual and most obvious interpretation of this, however, is 
in terms of the strong effect of hypnosis in rendering the subject 
helpless to become a subject thereafter at the hands of other 
hypnotizers, however much he may desire and strive to become 


a good hypnotic subject. 
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SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 


HYPNOTIC REGRESSION—FACT OR ARTIFACT? 


YOUNG 


BY PAUL CAMPBELL 


University 


Lousiana State 


INTRODUCTION 


an a subject in the hypnotic trance be “taken back” to a remote age? 
Realistic as may be the acting out of the hypnotic suggestion to regress, 
“ say, to three years of age, it is sull doubtful whether, if given an intelligence 


_ the subject would approximate the mental age of three. 

; This question has been answered emphatically in the afhirmative, however, 
by Dolin, Hakebush, Platonow, and other Russian reflexologists, who consider 
verbal suggestion in hypnosis a prime method of psychological experimentation. 
Dolin (1) has reported two hysterical women's modelling, writing, drawing, 
and talking in accordance with the age to which, ostensibly, they had regressed 


by means of post-hypnotic suggestion. Dolin, however, has reported no standard 
test scores for his subjects. Hakebush (2), judging the mental age by the sub 
ject’s drawing, word-associations, Rorschach Test scores, and responses on the 
Binet-Simon, has confirmed the ability of one subject to act under post-hypnotic 
suggestion ia keeping with the age suggested, even though that age ranged all 
the way from the neonate to the eight-year-old. Platonow (3), using three 


byects, has asserted that their post-hypnotically induced regression is a demon 


trable fact, as shown by their general behavior, their Binet-Simon scores, and 


the inability of one of them [or disinclination?] to simulate while awake the 


ages which he acted out with such verisimilitude under the influence of the 


suggesuon. 


In general criticism of these three series of experiments it may be pointed 


out that there were very few subjects, that the subjects were not tested as to 
their normal waking intelligence, and that there were no comparable tests of 
unhypnotizable control subjects trying to simulate the behavior of children 


of the suggested ages. Use of the post-hypnotically induced regression (“som 
nambulistic wakefulness "—Dolin) instead of regression acted out the 
hypnotic state itself, seems a positive advantage in carrying out this type of 
experiment, but it is problematical whether the state brought on in fulfillment 


of a post-hypnotic suggestion is identical with hypnosis. 


In working on this problem of regression the writer used a total of 14 


somnambulistic subjects and 7 control subjects—all male university under 
graduates—in three different sets of experiments. The hypnotic subjects were \ 
always hypnotized by the visual fixation and verbal suggestion-of sleep method. 
Their ability to go into the somnambulistic trance, showing all or most of the 
classical phenomena, had been verified previously in several sessions for each 


subject. 
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Series A: Mopirieo Group Experiment 


The testing in the group was not, strictly speaking, a group test. While 
each of ten well-trained trance subjects was sitting in an ordinary straig 
backed chair at an individual table in a large psychological laboratory, th, 
whole group was hypnotized by the writer. Then as a group they were given 
the suggestion that they would go back to three years of age, in fact to their 
third birthday, and told that they would be three until thev were awakened.! 
After being convinced by inspection of each individual that all ten subjects 
were carrying out the suggestions, the writer transferred rapport to the ten 
experimenters, each of whom was already sitting beside a subject at a table. 
Thereupon the experimenters read verbatim from mimeographed sheets instru: 
tions taken from Terman’s Measurement of intelligence (1916) covering 25 
items selected from tests for the years 3 to 9 inclusive. 

The 25 items, out of a total of 52 items covering the years 3 to o, were 
chosen for simplicity both in giving the instructions and also in recording the 
answers; thus they could be given fairly accurately by the experimenters, who 
had had only one hour's previous coaching in reading out the instructions 
and writing down the answers on the mimeographed sheets. On the basis of 
these records the writer computed a rough mental age for each subject. It 
should be noted that the items for a given year, say year three, were s attered 
among the other items in such a way that easy and difficult items were usually 
in juxtaposition throughout. 

Results. Table 1 shows the individual M.A.’s and 1.Q.’s of the ten subjects 


TABLE 1 


Group Hypnoric Test-Sertes A 


SUGGESTED REGRESSION REGRESSION 
M.A 19 


SUBJECT 


Average o mos, d 723 mos. 


* These sub d in Series B also 


' See instructions under Series B, infra. 
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group test, acting under the trance suggestion that thev were exactly 
years old. 


Scrutiny of the table shows that the M.A.’s ranged from 3 years and g months 


years, with an average of 4 years and 724 months. If the regression had 


place in accordance with the hypnotic suggestion, the 1.Q.’s of these 


n 
ts would have ranged from 125 to 200, with an average LQ. of 155. 
n five of these subjects, however, were tested as adults in normal waking 
‘ousness, they proved to have 1.Q.’s of 99, 102, 96, 104, and 100—strictly 
al. Judging from their behavior and their quality credits in the university, 
ther five were not much different in intelligence. 
tests. which had much in common with the general run of hypnoti 


onstrations of regression, produced results which can be trusted at all, 


trance subjects were nearer 4'2 years old than 3 years old mentally 


Series B: Inprvipvar Tests 
\fter the conclusion of the experimentation in Series A, in which at best a 
approximation of the mental age of the regressed trance subjects was 
better controlled series was planned and carried out. At the ume 


ugh 
cured, a 


ries A was in progress it was felt that the ten experimenters, being unskilled 
+ the tests and awed by the apparent childishness and ignorance of the 


giving 
may have failed to demand responses which the subjects were capable 


Then. too, the arrangement—with casy and difficult) questions 
rnating—may have served as a cue to the subjects to answer correctly the 
juestions and to miss the more difficult. In Series B, consequently, the 


the standard old Stanford-Binet technique, gave all the tests in 


easy ¢ 
writer, using 
private office with no third person present. 

Nine somnambulistic subjects were used while cooperating under the hypnot 
-eestion: “You are now three years old; do you understand? You are now 
vears old. It is your birthday. You are now three years old. You vill 
years old until I wake you up. How old are you?” Upon the sub 
assertion that he was three, the intelligence test was given. After the test 
‘nished, the subject was dehypnotized, was allowed to rest for ten minutes, 
is then tested for his 1.Q. in the waking state. It 1s to be noted that 

nine subjects in this series five had previously taken part in Series A 
Results. Table 2 shows the results of these individual Stanford-Binet tests 
\s can be seen from the table, when tested under good conditions the trance 
bjects, who ostensibly had regressed to exactly three years of age, proved to 
we mental ages ranging from 4 years and 7 months to 6 years and 9 months, 
in average of 5 years and 11+ months. If the suggestion brought about the 
ntended regression, all the subjects were thereby proved geniuses, for on the 
; of a C.A. of just three years, the 1.Q.’s were all the way from 153 to 
an average of 108. As seen from the table, however, when these subjects 
were tested as adults, in full waking consciousness, their 1.Q.’s averaged only 
102.1 The simple conclusion to draw from these figures is that the trance 


ubjects when asked to regress to exactly three years of age responded to the 
st more nearly as they might have responded to it had they been six year 
of age. 
1 These subjects, none of whom was taking psychology, were for the most part first 


emester freshmen. For obvious reasons about half of them did not survive the 


academic year. 
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TABLE 2 


INDIVIDUAL INTELLIGENCE Tests 


SUGGESTED REGRESSION REGRESSION ADULT 
C.A. M.A | LQ LQ 


3 Vrs. O mos 


5 vrs 1O mos. 194 99 


*Sm. 


9 °F. 


Average 3 yrs. O mos. 5 yrs. 11+ mos. 


* These subjects served in Series A also. 


CoMPARISON OF ReEsuLTs OF Sertes A AND Series B 


Did Series A or Series B give a better indication of the stage to which the 


subjects had regressed? Table 3 shows the contrasting results from five sub 


jects who took part in both series. 
With one exception (Subject V. did equally well in both) the subjects proved 
nearer the suggested age in the group test than in the individual test; i.e., they 


responded on the average as if they were 4 years and 5'4 months old in the 


group test, whereas they answered as if they were 5 years and g months old 


TABLE 3 


Scores oF Trance Susyects, Serres A aNnp Series B 


GROUP TEST INDIVIDUAL TEST 


SUBJECT 


4 


5 


Average 
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in the individual test. This fact does not mean that there was any noticeable 


lifference in the manner or style of responding—there was not—but that the 


autiere 


| of the responses on the Stanford test under the two sets of conditions 


values 
were as indicated. By referring to averages of Table 1 and Table 2 it will be 
en that about the same differences obtained for all the subjects under the 
two sets of conditions. 

it is the writer's opinion that the results of the individual tests, in Series B, 
yore nearly accord with the stage of induced regression that the hypnotic 
subjects were experiencing, even though the less careful testing under Series A 


got results nearer what was expected—and, indeed, more consonant with the 
general behavior, tone of voice, and language of the trance subjects. For the 
reasons given above it is felt that the group test failed to elicit the maximum 


responses that the hypnotized subjects were ready to give. 


Sertes C: Conrrot Experiment 


Seven unhypnotizable control subjects were given individual Stanford tests 
under the same conditions as prevailed in Series B except that, instead of 
receiving hypnotic suggestions to regress, they were given the following 
instrucuons: “You are to imagine you are three years old and to respond to 
the items of the test | am to give you just as you think a three-year-old would 
respond. Don’t forget: you are exactly three years old. Do and say just 
what a three-year-old would do and say.” 

Results, Table 4 shows that these 7 unhypnotizable control subjects, when 
pretending to be just three years old, ranged in M.A. from 4 years and 5 months 
to 6 years and g months, an average of 5 years and 5 months. 


TABLE 4 


Conrrot Supyects SIMULATING 32-YEAR-OLD BrHavior 


REGRESSION REGRESSION " ADULT 
M.A 1.Q 1.Q 


Average 5 yrs. 5 mos 


The range in 1.Q., on the basis of the pretended age of three years, was from 
147 to 225, an average of 179. Only three of these subjects were tested as 
adults, but their 1.Q.’s were well within the normal: rro. 105, and 99. The 
other four, judging by their general behavior and by the quality credits earned 


in college, were of about the same mentality. 
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From these results it would seem that the seven normal unhypnotiz 


le 


subjects, without behaving childishly at all (as all the trance subjects did very 


realistically), came nearer to staging a three-year-old performance on the Stan 


ford test than did the nine trance subjects tested under similar conditions 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Contrary to the findings of Dolin, Hakebush, and Platonow, who experi 


mented with from one to three subjects each, the writer, after using 14 tran 


subjects and 7 unhypnotizable control subjects—all university students—in a 


series of individual Stanford (1916) intelligence tests, arrives at the following 


conclusions: 


1. When trance subjects were ordered to regress to the third birthday, they 


tested on the average (in the better controlled of two series of tests) as chil 


dren about six years old would test. Even in the less well-controlled test they 


responded to the test as if they were about four and a half years old. 


». These trance subjects felt very young, their speech and grammar as well 


as their mannerisms were childish, but they could not enter realistically into 
Id child 


3. Unhypnotuzable control subjects had better success on approximating th. 
3 g 


an intellectual consciousness so circumscribed as that of the three year-o 


three-year level of performance when they simulated that age than did #) 


trance subjects who asserted that they were back at that age, attaining M.A’ 


of 5 years and 4 months and 5 years and 11 months, respectively. 


Certain additional conclusions may also be drawn: 


4. There was no correlation between apparent depth of hypnosis and extent 


ot regression. 


5. There was great diversity of performance as between individuals in the 


trance and great spread in the responses by one subject. 


6. Whether the inability of the trance subjects to regress beyond the fifth or 


sixth year even when ordered back to their third birthday is due to the fact 


that the personality takes form about that timey or to the fact that the trance 


subjects, unlike the control subjects, were unwittinely playing a role. an 
] g gz 


playing it less skilfully than the controls by virtue of having voluntarily sur 


rendered their critical attitudes during the trance, is a question not solved 


by this experimentation. On the basis of this and other experimentation, 


however, the writer would hazard the guess that role-playing will more likely 


explain the phenomena. Hypnosis is playing a role with all one’s heart. bu 


not with all one’s mind. 
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STUDENT ATTITUDES AND VOCATIONAL CHOICES 


BY ERLAND NELSON and NAIDA NELSON 


Newberry College, South Carolina 


ee social, moral, and religious attitude patterns of college students related 
A to their vocational choices? Since a relationship between the occupation 
the father and the attitudes of students in college seems evident (2), the 
tion arises as to whether the vocational choices of the students themselves 

e related to their attitudes. Do students who plan to enter the ministry 

w greater conservatism or stronger religious attitudes than their colleagues 
plan to become bankers or journalists? Will the more religious attitudes 


found among the pre-medical students or among the students who are 
ooking toward law as a life work? 
I report is based on data from a study of 3,757 students attending 18 


titutions—4 state universities and 14 denominational colleges.’ 


The present 

limited to the students who report no vocational choices and to the 
t frequently appearing vocational choices. As a measure of conservative 
| attitudes, we have used the Lentz Opinionaire (1) Form “K.” Scores 


ale range from a possible zero, “ most radical,” to a possible 60, “ most 


vative,” with the midpoint at approximately 30. Four Thurstone 

(5) were used to indicate religious attitudes—toward “Sunday Observ 

e.”” the “Church,” “God, A Reality,” and “God, Influence on Conduct.” 
Scores on these four scales range from zero to 11.0, revised to make high 


res on ail tests indicate the more religious attitudes. Finally, we present 


in scores indicating student attitudes toward the college now attended. 
That a relationship exists between student vocational choices and conservative 


idical attitudes is clearly indicated in Table 1. Although each vocation 1s 
necessarily significantly different from every other one, those vocations 
which are separated by only a few intervals do show significant attitude 


diflerences. The difference between the scores of bankers and those of jour 


ts is 7.67, P.E., 1.03; hence the difference between these vocational choices 
statistically significant. The small group of students listing “ Home Making” 
a vocation are only slightly above the median for the 3,752 students—this 
pite of the fact that the home-making group includes girls only and that 
ls on the whole have been shown to be significantly more conservative 
men (3). The large group planning to enter the teaching field is more 
rvative than pre-law students—a difference of 2.90, P.E., .51. Students 
vho have made no vocational choice are found near the middle of this dis 
tion, whereas students looking toward the ministry are inclined more 

ngly toward the liberal attitudes. 
Although the sex distribution among these vocations is not constant, this 
itor can by no means account for the differences indicated. Dentistry is 
n largely by men, while college women are in the majority when it comes 


choosing teaching as a life work. Yet, contrary to what might be expected 


A copy of the original attitude study from which these data have been taken 1s 


in the office of Dr. D. A. Worcester, Department of Educational Psychology 


Measurements, University of Nebraska 
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on the basis of sex, the dentistry group is significantly more conservative than 
those who plan on teaching. 

Che relationship between student vocational choices and conservative-radica 
attitudes is seen in a rather striking manner when we compare the great 
vocational difference of 7.67 with the greatest difference between year in colleg 
5.27 (3). Thus the relation between vocational choice and attitudes is p 
pronounced than the relation between attitude and year in college. We ma 


note im passing that, although students whose fathers are journalists, dentist 


rABLI 


Cuoiwr Conservative-Rapical 


Srupentrs’ Vocational Arrirup 


STUDENTS NO Of MEAN 
VOCATIONAI STUDENTS SCORE 
CHOICE! 


SD 


Banking 


Dentistry 37 35.34 5 
Musk | 35.29 6. 30 
Government Service 25 35.10 5.42 
Commerce 395 34.45 7 
Home-Making 33 34-47 7-55 
Medicine 307 34.31 7.29 
Teaching 12g! 34.06 | 
No Voc. Choice rool 3.91 | 
Engineering 9! 33.76 8.07 
Ministry 167 32.50 5.65 
Aviation 23 31.85 7.56 
Agriculture 16 31.25 8.55 
Law rok 31.16 7.6 
Socal Work gi 29.72 9.46 


Journalism 


Total 


lawyers and farmers are most conservative (2), thesé vocations do not rank 
as the more conservative when students choose their own vocations 

In the religious areas, the relationship between student vocational choice 
and atutudes is even more evident. The vocational choices in Table 2 have 
been arranged in the order of the more religious attitudes at the top. Sig 
nificant vocational differences will be found in each of the four religious areas 
shown in Table 2. 

The greatest difference between two vocational choices is found on _ the 
scale for “Sunday Observance.” where the difference between students entering 
the ministry and law students is 2.03, P.E.. .11, a difference more than four 
times greater than needed for statistical significance. The smallest difference 
is seen on the test of attitudes toward the church. Yet even here the difference 
between students planning on the ministry and those looking forward 
commerce ts .41, P.E., .o5, twice as great as needed for statistical significance 

Greater differences are evident on the scales for attitudes toward God. The 
mean scores for attitudes toward “God, A Reality,” show differences between 
the ministry and engineering of 1.08, P.E., .119. When it comes to attitud 
toward “God, An Influence on Conduct,” the differences between vocational 
groups are even greater, the ministry-commerce difference in this case being 
1.43, P.E., 
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When the four religious scales are taken together, it is interesting to note 
that the collegians planning on the ministry constitute the most religious group 
of all—this in spite of the fact that these students are men, and that coll - 
co-eds, on the whole, have religious scores significantly higher than coll 
men (4). Not only do students coming from church parsonages constitut 
the most religious group when students are classified by fathers’ vocation (2 
but college men planning on the ministry are more religious than any ot! 
vocational group. The more religious attitudes among these students may by 
found among students choosing the ministry, home-making, medicine, musi 
and teaching. Students who have, as yet, made no vocational choice ar 
slightly below the median for the entire group. The less religious attitudes 
are found among those who plan to enter such fields as aviation, journalis: 
law, and commerce. Certain studies have indicated that college seniors 
less religious than freshmen (4). On each of the four religious scales used 
the greatest difference between vocational groups is as great or greater than 
the freshman-senior difference for these same students on these same scales 
On the scale for measuring attitudes toward the college attended, significant 
vocational differences again obtain. The attitudes most favorable toward the 
college attended are found among students choosing such vocations as the 
ministry, banking, teaching, and social service. The least favorable attitude: 
were indicated by the groups choosing aviation, agriculture, journalism, and 
music. It is possible that these unfavorable attitudes may be due in part 1 
the inability of these 18 institutions to meet adequately the needs of student 
planning to enter aviation, agriculture, journalism, and music. 


SUMMARY 


1. A relationship between student vocational choices and student attitudes 
is indicated in each of the six attitude-areas studied. 

2. Students who have chosen as their vocation banking, dentistry, music, 
and government service are more conservative, whereas the liberal attitudes 
are found among those planning on journalism, social work, law, and agri 
culture. Students indicating no vocational choice are slightly below the median 
on each of the scales used. 

3. The most religious attitudes are found among students who have chosen 
the ministry, home-making, medicine, music, and teaching. The less religious 
attitudes are found among those choosing aviation, journalism, law, and 
commerce. 

4. Students choosing the ministry are most favorable toward the institution 
attended 

s. Student vocational choice seems to be more closely related to social, moral 


and religious attitudes than is the year in college. 
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REVIEWS 


EDITED BY EDNA HEIDBREDER 


i yproRATIONS IN Personauiry. By Henry A. Murray and the workers at the 


Harvard Psychological Clinic. New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. 


Pp. 761. 


his is a most courageous book and an important step forward. Murray 
has set out to investigate personality problems on a level of depth, magnitude, 
nd concreteness usually found only in the work of the psychiatrist or psy 
hoanalyst. He tries to do this with procedures typical of scientific academic 


ysychology. 


The book contains three main parts: a general theory of personality; a report 
of a number of interviews, experiments, and _ tests performed on thirteen sub 
jects; and, finally, an intensive case history of one individual, by way of 


example, based on these procedures. The first part is written by Murray, the 
second and third by him and a score of workers cooperating with him at the 
Psychological Clinic, Harvard University. 

Psychologists interested in personality development have usually treated the 
history of a person by using either physical time units (such as hours, days, 
years) as parameter, or such very large psycho-biological units as infancy, child 
hood, adolescence. Experimental psychology at first studied very small units 
of behavior, such as reaction times; it has slowly progressed to experiments 
with larger behavioral units, but even today seldom handles units as large as 
ne or a few hours. Tests, on the other hand, approach personality, so to 
peak, as a timeless entity without much consideration for environmental situ 
ations or behavioral units. To approach units of the magnitude of months 
or years, in other words to approach the level typical for psychiatric problems, 
one will obviously have to bridge the gap between tests and experimental pro 
cedure. One will have to link both techniques with certain characteristics 


of the case study—namely, the test with the situational dependence of the case 


study, and the experiments with the large behavioral units of the case study 
Murray correctly sees this situation and has developed a number of concepts 


which seem to me basically sound, although many psychologists might find 


s outline difficult to follow. 


He distinguishes regnant processes and actones. The regnancies have a 
position “at the summit of the hierarchy of controlling centers in the body.” 
In other words, Murray views as basic for personality problems the distinction 
between steering and steered processes. Regnancies are constructs to be 
de 


fined in psychological and “ finalistic” terms, such as expectation and inten 
tion, rather than in terms of muscular action per se. The actones are “body 
movements as such (mechanisms, means, ways, modes).” Among them one 
can distinguish: motones (muscular-motor action patterns) and verbones (verbal 
action patterns). Effects determine what actones become established. 

Murray views psychological processes as units leading from the starting 
situation, which he calls press, to an end situation. The press of an object 1s 
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what it can do to the subject or for the subject.| What kind of action occurs 
in a press depends upon the needs governing the person.) The combination 
of a particular press and a particular need is called a thema?¢ A simple example 
of a thema would be: a press of rejection answered with a need to rejection 
Thematic tendencies are of great importance for characterizing personality, 

As divisions of personality, Murray distinguishes the id, the super-ego, and 
the ego system, more or less along Freud's line, but he adds interests and habit 
systems. Regnancies he views as the resultants of external press, freshly aroused 
emotional needs, conscious intentions, accepted social standards, and the cus 
tomary modes of behavior. 

With these concepts as a background, Murray sets out to classify needs and 
press found in his subjects. He lists twenty-eight manifest or latent needs, 
such as need for autonomy, deference, construction, exposition, sex, need for 
order, etc. He characterizes these needs by giving examples, relates them to a 
certain press, gives typical conflicts with other needs, typical answers to the 
questionnaire, criteria for different strengths of these needs, etc. By avoiding 
implications of permanency and innateness in this classification and by circum 
scribing these needs in such an empirical manner, Murray has escaped many 
of the objections properly raised against need classifications. One can hardly 
avoid such classifications, inasmuch as it seems impossible to characterize the 
individual at a given time without indicating his dominant need pattern. Still, 
it seems to me that, in the long run, such classifications should not be made 
on the basis of similarity of effects but on the basis of the degree and kind 
of interdependence of the various needs. I am not fully clear about what the 
basis of classification has been for Murray. 

The chapter on childhood events, written by Murray, describes the history 
of the person. Much use is made of the concept of press—such as family 
insupport (for instance, absence of parents, capricious discipline, parental sepa 
ration), rejection, aggression, illness, social and intellectual inferiority, et 

Every subject took part in a conference and an interview, wrote his auto 
biography, filled out questionnaires and self-rating scales, and cooperated in 
a series of other tests and experiments. The latter include an hypnotic test 
by R. W. White, a test of level of aspiration by Jerome D. Frank, an experiment 
on regression and frustration by Rosenzweig, an ethical standards test by 
Christenson, observations on experiments and post-experimental interviews by 
Sanford, observations on social interaction by Rickers-Ovsiankina, and an expert 
ment on emotional conditioning by Smith and Diven. A particularly nice piece 
of experimentation is Donald McKinnon’s study on violation of prohibitions 
An interesting relation was found between the tendency to violate or not to 
violate the prohibition and the subject's aggressiveness, his attitudes toward his 
parents, and the type of punishment predominant in childhood. 

To reach the covert, the “unconscious” tendencies of the person, procedures 
were developed te study his “imagination.” They have become known undet 
the—theoretically not very fortunate—term of projective techniques. They are 
based mainly on the correct assumption that the apperception depends upon 
the needs of the person. Morgan and Murray describe the results of their 
thematic apperception test: pictures which permit a variety of meanings are 
given to the subjects and his interpretation taken as an indication of the per 
sonality. These pictures, although leaving a great amount of leeway for inter 
pretation, are not as unstructured as those of the Rorschach test and will, | 


think, prove valuable for many problems. Finally, Homburger applied his 
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tic productions test, in which the person has to produce an exciting 
with toys. 
will be clear from what has been said that this book tries to combine 
variety of procedures and methods. Anything from “subjective 
lvtical interpretations ” (Homburger’s dramatic productions test) to 
test records and straight experimentation permitting statistical pro 
~ used. One gets the feeling that the relation between the experimental 
and the conclusions in regard to individual diflerences is not as 
tablished as one might wish. This may be due to the fact that state 
about individual diflerences in experimental situations presuppose a 
ugh knowledge of the general laws governing these situations. In other 
the linkage between experiments and the study of personality requires 
ntly advanced state of general psychology and a particularly careful 
entation. The authors freely emphasize that their book ts sull a begin 
Probably many psychologists will find the whole procedure much too 
a “scientific” approach. To my mind, however, it ts a great step 
wd. In the long run, personality will have to be defined as a pattern of 
matical values (constants) to be substituted for the variables which occur 
quations representing the general psychological laws. At the moment, 
se laws nor these basic constancies are sufficiently developed, and it 
y that psychology will be able to find either if it stands aloof from 
he magnitude approached in this book. 
Kurt Lewin. 


lowa. 


REPRESENTATION AND THE MEASUREMENT OF PsyCHOLOGICAI 
By Kurt Lewin. Contributions to Psychological Theory, 1938, 

No. 4, 247 
invitation to review this monograph presents an embarrassing problem 


recently completed three-hundred-page manuscript: attempting a 


| appraisal of this work and of Lewin’s topological psychology, | am faced 


th painful alternatives. If three hundred pages are justified, what can be 
‘ya mere review? On the other hand, if I can adequately cover the 


tter in a short review, what alibi do I have for the three hundred pages? 
My task is hard. 

Ihe present monograph rounds out the system of concepts introduced in 

's Principles of Topological Psychology. (mn fact, only with the perspective 


1 | 
forded 


volume, it seems to me, can one see the justification for the 
detailed discussions of the earlier work. The Principles of Topolog: al Ps) 
y was not an organic whole. It indicated how psychological situations 
could be represented mathematically in terms of connected and not-connected 
gions, but it gave very little indication as to why such a representation might 
fruitful to psychology. The present monograph supplies the reason: topologi 
cal representation permits the development of careful, explicit definitions of 
directions of behavior-tendencies, and of relationships of direction (equality, 
oppositeness, etc.): such definitions are significant in turn because they permit 
careful statement of the conditions for the measurement of psychological 
wees. Lewin makes clear that all psychologies dealing with motivation have 
of necessity used the concept of direction of behavior, but have used it only in a 
vague, analogical sense. The concept has been vague because psychological 


direction rarely corresponds with simple physical direction toward a goal; yet 
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such simple physical direction is the only sort of direction for which we have 
hitherto had a clear definition. 

The above paragraph indicates the contents of the book. More specifically, 
the first seventy pages present definitions of directions and of relationships 
between directions (which Lewin designates as the “ geometry ” of “hodology ”) 
The fourth chapter, of fifty pages, works out the concept of “force” with th 
aid of these concepts of direction. The fifth chapter, of ninety pages, systemati 
cally surveys the possible experimental means of measuring forces, giving by 
odds the most thorough treatment of this problem which we have had to dat 

For the understanding of Lewin’s whole system of approach, this is unques 
tionably the most important publication he has issued to date. It is a contribu 
tion of fundamental importance to the theoretical structure of psychology, a 
creative work of great significance. There is nothing easy about it, though, and 
two or three readings might be prescribed, rather than one. Part of the diff 
culty comes from his failure to make coordinate parts of the outline cover 
coordinate points of content, and from other flaws of presentation. Part of the 
difficulty also springs inevitably from the novelty and technical nature of th 
concepts covered. 

In a number of respects, the reviewer feels there is a need for some drasti 
revisions in the system of concepts presented here. First, “ regions within the 
psychological environment” should always be understood as referring to present 
or contemplated activities, not sometimes to activities and sometimes to areas 
or objects of activity. The treatment of a number of issues would be altered if 
this suggestion were adhered to. For example: (a) Lewin’s basic case of 
oppositeness of direction is that locomotion from A to B is opposite in direction 
to locomotion from B to A, whether the in-between regions are common t 
the two paths or not. Such a concept is sensible when regions represent areas, 
but the activities involved in locomotion from A to B would be different from 
those involved in moving from B to A. Therefore a different basic concept 
for oppositeness of direction has to be worked out. (b) That locomotion away 
from a region sometimes involves locomotion through that region is acceptable 
in the sense of regions as areas of activity, but is not the case when we recog 
nize the person as choosing between different activities related to the same area 
(c) The concept of environmental regions as activities raises a question as to 
the adequacy of Lewin’s conception of the total organization of the life space, 
and especially of the distinction between “environmental regions” and “ motoric 
regions as parts of the person.” The suggestion that regions should represent 
activities is no innovation in Lewin’s system, since he has turned to it himself 
when confronted with particularly difficult questions (choice of different means 
of locomotion across a grid, shift from one speed of response to another, etc.) 
I believe considerable improvements would follow if this concept were used, not 
merely in such special instances, however, but as the basis for the whole 
discussion. 

Second. the definitions of relationship between directions are unsatisfactory 
especially with reference to equality of direction. This weakness does not appear 
clearly because Lewin’s absorption in the measurement of forces causes all the 
examples of experimental applications to concern oppositeness of direction rather 
than equality. Equality should be so defined that forces with equal directions 
should summate; but most of the cases covered by Lewin’s definition of equality 
are by no means cases where this would occur. Although the definition of 


opposite directions is more satisfactory, it fails to cover many cases of real impor 
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concept of partly equal directions 1s almost useless; but partly equal 
do seem to be real psychologically, and can be treated. 
mograph goes tar toward showing that hodological concepts are neces 
tual tools for psychologists of all schools, rather than being somehow 


and exclusively Gestaltish. The volume offers real help to all students 


tion who wish to dev elop exact, critically considered concepts to replace 


rely defined concepts which inevitably they have been using. It is 


hed piece of work, but considering how truly it is a pioneer attempt 
at certain points are 


lected field, its contradictions and inadequacies 


smparison with the positive ground which has been gained 
Ropert Leeper. 


ity of Oregon. 


By Roy M. Dorcus and G. Wilson Shaf 


or ABNORMAL PsyCHOLoGyY. 
ed.). Pp. 


Raltimore: Williams & Wilkins Company, 1939 (2nd 


standard text is an attempt to interpret the whole field of 
It bears two laudatory prefaces, a char 


abnormal 


or in the light of the normal. 
ally personal one by Knight Dunlap, the psychologist, and the other 
s Chapman, a psychiatrist; the latter 1s mildly annoying in its flat claim 
whole field of mental maladjustment for the medical profession. Much 
mporary psychiatry is an outrageous form of privileged racketeering, 


wishes that more psychologists, physicians, and the non-exploitive 


of psychiatrists would frankly say so in the interest of better public 


principal merits of the present volume are completeness of content, 


dity of expression, and freedom from argumentative exposition, Its chief 
re unimaginative and unsympathetic treatment of the theoretical 


tavions 


s of the topic and a methodological eclecticism or pluralism that robs the 
systematic unity and makes it litth more than a handy summary of 


people’s ideas. It differs from other treatises of abnormal phenomena 1n 
ining two final chapters on therapeutic methods and in the generic char 
of the discussions which make the case analyses appear conspicuously 
he one 


rk ot 


ver. The best chapters seem to be the one on motor disorders and t 
d to the organic psychoses, where much new clinical and experimental 
tial is skillfully assembled; the poorest is the section on mental deficiency 

| mental superiority, which is better handled in almost any one of the many 


tional psychologies on the market. The most original and readable chap 


he first in which the authors are not hampered by the need to distill the 


of many monographs into simple declarative sentences. 
respects this treatise is so good that one 1s irritated that it isn’t better 
to the end of the text 


naradoxical reaction is felt from the beginning 
ct 


ing “habit formation” on page 8, the authors rightly note the defe 


lder tendency to reduce all conduct to “instinct,” but then proceed to 
the same methodological error by inferring that a unitary reduction to 


rning” is far more justifiable. 


he social criteria of abnormality are recognized but curiously minimized 
r arriving at the point where they can state “that which is advantageous 
normal and that which is disadvantageous is abnormal” (page 4), the authors 
to elaborate the numerous consequences which flow from such an insight. 


leed, when they remark (page 7), “If an individual through perversion of 
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his reasoning processes becomes a political paranoiac, and attempts to alter our 
political structure, society will demand his incarceration,” one wonders what 
suggestions are being conveyed to the student. Shall one infer that one con 
sequence of having political paranoia is an attempt to change the social fabric 
or that any effort to change the political structure is a perversion of the reason 
ing process? Either the thinking or the style is badly muddled at this point 
Incidentally, the discussion of paranoia (pages 301-305) 1s hardly adequat to 
its clinical importance. Pedagogically, it is one of the most rewarding of th 
psychoses for study, and no clearer illustration of the importance of mental 
organization or “framework” in abnormal experiences can be found. The 


this and allied topics would undoubtedly have been 


writers’ treatment o 
strengthened by the introduction of the anthropological viewpoint (which j 
all but completely neglected) and by some systematic use of the notion 6 
antagonistic individual and group values. Oddly enough, the term “ conflict 
does not even appear in the “subject index”; while it would be an interesting 
venture to sketch a conflictless abnormal psychology, a system devoid of thi 
concept or its functional equivalent is mildly reminiscent of Hamlet without 
the gloomy Dane. Other notable omissions are the absence of the frustration 
idea as a causal factor in abnormalities and the failure to use any of Lewin’s 
material on the nature of personality, which certainly seems germane to an 
up-to-date account of the state of p ychopathology. 

At least one reader finds himself in a curious ambivalent position when 
asked for a critical judgment of this volume. The book lacks warmth, many of 
its pages are academic in the worst sense, the maladies and the reactions that 
are here described do not seem to belong to real human beings. Yet to attempt 
to condense its extraordinarily rich content of ideas and facts would be like 
summarizing the alphabet. If a text for instructional purposes must be chosen, 
the reviewer would prefer this one by Dorcus and Shaffer to other rivals and 
predecessors In spite of the flaws that his ego and super-ego compel him t 
find therein 

Grorce W. Hartmann 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Tue Srartite Parrern. By Carney Landis and William A. Hunt. New York 


Farrar and Rinehart, 1939. Pp. x 168. 


It is probably an idiosyncrasy of the present reviewer to become somewhat 
exasperated when he picks up a book and finds it a rehash of materials which 
the authors have already published in the journals as articles. The Start! 
Pattern has some new material in it, but not much. 

There is, admittedly, some justification for republication of the material in 
book form. It is much more convenient and accessible between two cover 
than scattered throughout many journals. Also, it is possible that authors 
should want first to publish material in a scientific manner for the benefit of 
their professional contemporaries, and later to make it available in a popular 
form for the layman. 

The reviewer cannot decide whether the latter point was a consideration 
with the present authors. The book is written in a very pleasing and clear 
style. It is practically devoid of tables, statistics and graphs. The authors 
refuse to make any elaborate attempt at theorizing in explanation of their data 
In fact, with the single exception of the chapter by Hans Strauss on “The 
Nervous Mechanism” the authors have almost painfully evaded opportunities 
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All of this makes it easy for the non-professional reader to grasp 

rial and at the same time does not detract from the interest of the 

logist in this investigation of the relatively stable and invariable complex 

reflex. pattern called startle. On the other hand, it ts questionable to the 

wer whether many laymen will be able to maintain a great deal of 

tina bit of behavior which lasts for a tracuon of a second, occurs only 

er rather unusual circumstances, and is apparently only very loosely related 
eceding and subsequent behavior 

(his ephemeral character of the startle pattern seemed to twinge the con 

of the authors slightly They start the book by the statement: “The 


vnificant findings often result from the investigation of relatively simple 


They then give the example of the measurement of reaction time 


to the study of individual differences and other cases of similar nature 


lo the reviewer this gives the impression that the authors are on the defensive 
lhey need not be, so far as scientists are concerned, for they have done a com 
wdable job and scientists have long since learned that the ultimate importance 
( vents cannot be foretold from their present appearance The reviewer 
ves that on the discerning layman, however, this manner of opening will 


an unfortunate impression. It is true that psychologists have few enough 
plishments of which to be proud before society; but the psychologist wall 

uw foolish indeed if he takes the detensive for his endeavors betore they 
n attacked 


There may be some justification for concern on the part of the authors in 


st of their findings have been anticipated or at least: suggested by 


investigators, especially Hl. Straus The present investigation, in fact, 

ly a repetition of Strauss’ work, The authors, aware of this state of 

rs, give Strauss due credit. Repetitions of experiments are useful and 
ry, especially if improved techniques are available, as in the present case 

int form ol high speed motion pre ture photography Ih author belies that 


id photography technique will be very valuable in a number of conne 
inasmuch as it does for temporal what the microscope does for spatial 
m. The chief drawback to the use of the method 1s its very high cost 

In reading this book one cannot help being impressed by the tremendou 
int of work which the investigation entailed. The reviewer has made a 


count of the number of subjects used and finds that it is 674. Most ot 


subjects were photographed at the rate of 64 frames pet second and many 


them at a very much faster rate. A littl calculation shows that if each sub 
was before the camera only two seconds, there would be 86,272 separate 
frames. In scoring each film it was run through the projector on the average 


of at least 20 times \ very conservative estimate gives us then 1, 5,440 Trames 
tion-picture film which were observed, much of it one frame at a time 


Fach film was judged by at least two persons and often by three or four, 
judg | 


usually to determine whether a certain movement was present or absent. This 
tudy is not, therefore, of a quantitative nature which requires the use of 
tics In some connections estimates of the quantity of movement present 
made, but these are infrequent. The investigators justify this allor-none 


procedure by saying that it is just what happens: the individual shows startle 


or he d es not. 


Of all the conditions investigated the investigators found only four, outside 


which had very marked effects upon the appear 


ince of the pattern. These are as follows. (1) Age. In the young child of 
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several months the startle pattern is confused by the Moro reflex. The latter 
disappears, however, with age and leaves the uncomplicated startle pattern 
(2) Epilepsy. Of the various mental and neurological disorders investigated jp 
this connection, some of the epileptics showed the most marked deviation from 
the normal. Such deviation was chiefly expressed as the absence of the eyelid 
blink which is a characteristic part of the normal pattern. (3) Hypnosis. In 
the normal condition no marked voluntary control over the startle pattern 
possible. The pattern is diminished under hypnosis and with definite instru: 
tion to inhibit may be virtually abolished. (4) Metrazol. The response j 
definitely abolished in the convulsive state induced by this drug. 

Although the reviewer finds this an interesting account of an extended experi 
ment, he is at a loss to fit the work into any general systematic scheme of things 
Ihe authors relate it to the field of emotion. The reviewer has always thought 
of emotion as a state of affairs which occupies an appreciable period of time 
It also seems to have much deeper roots in the nature of the individual than 
the momentary reaction called startle. Possibly introspectively there is som: 
similarity in the two experiences, but the reviewer wonders whether even an 
unlimited knowledge of startle will ever tell us much of the fundamental 
nature of emotion. 


W. T. Heron 


University of Minnesota 


Race ReLations AND THE Race Prostem: A Dertinirion AND AN ANALYsIS. 
Edited by Edgar VT. Thompson. Durham, North Carolina: Duke University 


Press, 1939. Pp. 338. 


This Duke University Centennial Publication is a welcome addition to 
analyses of the race problem—or race problems, for certainly the problems ar 
many and not one. The list of distinguished contributors is testimony to the 
seriousness with which the task is approached. 

The contributions consist of an “ Introduction,” Edgar T. Thompson; “The 
nature of race relations,” Robert E. Park; “Competition and the racial division 
of labor,” Edward B. Reuter; “The trend of the racial balance of births and 
deaths,” S. J. Holmes; “ Racial competition for the land,” Rupert B. Vance; 
‘Patterns of race conflict,” Guy B. Johnson; “ The Negro as a contrast concep 
tion,” Lewis C. Copeland; “The plantation: the physical basis of traditional 
race relations,” Edgar T. Thompson; “A comparative study of American 
caste,” W. Lloyd Warner and Allison Davis; “ Race mixture and the mulatto,” 
Everett V. Stonequist; “ Race relations and social change,” Charles S. Johnson; 
‘A bibliography on race relations.” 

Race problems are neither new nor limited to the United States. Professor 
Park provides the background for the picture by an account of race relations 
and problems in world history and on the world stage today. The concern of 
other writers, as also in part the concern of Dr. Park, is, however, primarily 
the relations between Whites and Negroes in the United States, and specifically 
in the Southeast Atlantic states. 

Every social problem is in part a heritage from the past, or grows out ol 
conditions that have their roots in the past. The Negro-White problem is, of 
course, a heritage from slavery; and slavery, in turn, in its beginnings, was 
international in scope. More specifically, the present race relations in the South 
are the product of Reconstruction days and of attempts, or the absence of 
attempts, to adjust to the new order of political and economic ideas suddenly 
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on the South by a militarily successful North. Post-war years are 
arkable for their tolerance and enlightenment, and these post-Civil 
were no exception to that sad rule. Perhaps the wonder 1s that they 
vorse. Whatever the causes, the present situation is all too evident: 


living geographically side by side, yet socially, economically, and 
dwelling in different spheres. 
two peoples are interdependent, yet cach tries to be 


as 
! 
the other as 1s possible. 


In some respects an 


are more adequately 
wre consciously striving to do so. The 


economic inde 


increasing Negro supplying then 


own 
respective races 
hin each of which there are social spheres or strathcations 

will break down these cast 


ge life in North 


are two 
That 


barriers may be a pious hope on the 


America a few centuries hence; but 
present evidence of such a trend ts highly dubious. 


It is probable 
nt the rural Whites in the South are increasing at a slightly more 


tan the rural Negroes, but the difference in rate of increase, if it 


mall 


i 


that this battery of attacks on the problem of understanding the 
1 begins where one should begin; and none of these contributors 
we than the facts offer. The conclusion of 


Professor Charles S. 
Fisk University, which closes the volume, is worthy of quotation: 


in race relations in America will depend not only upon funda 
tic economic readjustments but also to some extent upon world economics 
education, which is now inevitable as a phase of general cultural develop 
a fixed status for the Negro improbable. New technical developments 
disturb the social 


and racial mores, creating new situations in which 
will be undefined. Urbanization and industrialization will contunuc 
; from a caste to a class structure In the 


end there will bi 
iwnificance of race differences than 


upon the solidarity of class 


Witson D. 
Minnesota. 


cua. Minp: Founpations or Soctat 


Puitosopny. By J. 
New York: Macmillan, 1939. 


Boodin. 
Pp. x1 593. 
Manv readers are set to resent a book which 1s essentially a republication of 

written over quite a period of time. Their objection, however, has less 


| upon when the author's earlier position ts maintained and the field in 


tion is social philosophy, for here solutions offered in the past are often 
eriodic reexamination. 


Boodin’s The soctal mind happily does not 
all-too-common practice of masquerading as a treatise on social psy 

ut is frankly a presentation of views on social philos« phy. Gestaltism 
ology and the doctrine of emergent evolution or creative synthesis in 


vy color the treatment. Throughout there is an optimistic tone and the 
that “evil is self-defeating.” The political position ts one a little to the 


f that commonly attributed by political scientists to the New Deal 
lhe book opens with a chapter on “The biological basis of society,” in which 


in promptly parts company with the mechanists. “There 1s manitest, I 

: continuity of cosmic control and genius throughout nature. There 1s 
nic architecture which manifests itself in the emergent patterns of life as 
| as in the patterns of 


matter.” And again, “ But if we view it [the cosmos ] 
itive nature, working by a trial and error process to establish viable pat 
olution ceases to be anomalous and contradictory.” 


To a person of 
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the reviewer's background, such phrases come from so foreign a frame of refer 


ence that they mean littke more than an expression of ignorance concerning 


how the world is run. They do, however, serve to emphasize the fact that at 


the present stage of our know ledge predictions are very definitely limited 


complex happenings can rarely be analyzed successfully into simpler ones 


There follow several chapters on the group. The treatment, in its condemna 


tion of the McDougall conception of instinct, is typically modern. Next j 


treated Boodin’s previously much misunderstood conception of the social mind 


He starts by postulating intersubjective continuity, i.c., immediate consciousness 


of mental responsiveness, as an elementary fact. Mind is conceived of as energy 


with thought as “the expression of the will’s striving to act intelligently.” “Jp 


order to have a social mind there must be a sense of reciprocal or sympatheti 


response to the situation.” One of the most important characteristics of social 


minds is fusion; that is, mind may be stated in terms of creative volitional 


fusion, not merely in terms of ideas. “Each social situation has its own unique 


mind which persists with its individual traits and interpretations into the further 


flow of life.” There are types of race mind, of national minds, of family minds, 


of religious minds. <A social mind can even be grafted by imitation upon 


another people, as “the religious mind of the ancient Hebrews has been grafted 
upon the Teutons” (but did not “take”!) Boodin, it seems clear, is using an 
old term in a descriptive sense to cover the fairly stable overt and covert 


behavior patterns of the several social groupings. He wishes to emphasize the 


by now rather well-known fact that these patterns are not derivable as sums of 


: the characteristics of the individuals who make up the respective social grou 
In a treatment of “ The law of social participation” Lévy-Bruhl’s position j 
iat criticized, and the law is made to read: In order to understand the beliefs 


and conduct of human beings we must take them in their social matrix.” With 


this restatement no present-day social scientist could possibly disagree! Value 


is considered as “a certain restlessness on the part of the will, and the allaying 


or satisfaction of this restlessness.” It is observed that, while values may some 


time have biological bases, the social coverings are usually far more important 


The discussion of cognition and will follows the conative rather than the 


sensationalist school of psychology. Education is treated in the fashion of John 


Dewey. The chapters on progress are especially interesting for their evaluation 


of rival theories. A “liberal” view of what constitutes progress is offered by 


joodin, together with predictions and suggestions concerning social change 
While the majority of social psychologists will accept the great bulk of these, 
there will be an occasional one with which they may disagree. For example, 
our sterilization laws are held to have worked badly. Such a statement from a 


Californian is surprising, as no state has been prouder of the results of its 


i sterilization program. Again, Boodin seems to imply that a revolution would 

pa have unquestionably occurred in America had not the political picture changed 
IN 1933. 

Boodin’s book is dedicated to the philosopher Tufts, with whose philosophy 

it is in essential agreement. That its psychology should be at least reasonably 

. palatable could have been predicted from the fact that Boodin’s colleagues, 

~ Professors Kate Gordon and Franklin Fearing, read the manuscript before pub 

lication. Social psychologists may dislike Boodin’s emphasis on the holistic prin 

yen ciple of creative synthesis, but they will not often oppose his logical derivations 


Paut R. FarnswortH 


Stanford University. 
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Facts AND Turorirs OF By Ives Hendrick. Second edition 


revised and enlarged. New York: Knopf, 1939. Pp. xiv 369 


rhe five years which have elapsed since the appearance of the first edition of 


»- and theories of psychoanalysis have witnessed many changes in the field 


ychoanalysis. It was to be expected, of course, that a science as young and 


rorous as psychoanalysis would change in many ways over a period of a 
few years. But in addition to the expected alterations in theories and emphasis 
has been an extensive reorganization in personnel and institutions brought 
t by international political events. Because of these various circumstances 


AaADOUL 


Hendrick has found it necessary to revise the first edition of his work in 


D 

order to bring the book up to date. In doing so he has modified his discussion 
of the material to include in the text recent contributions to psychoanalitic 
theory. and he has added two chapters covering branches of psychoanalysis 
which have become more important since the publication of the first edition, 
The discussion of the organization of psychoanalysts, moreover, has been com 
pletely revised. 

Since the major part of the book has been left unaltered, this review is con 
fined to such modifications and additions as have been made. There have been 
certain alterations in the text due to changes of opinion registered in the litera 
ture. One of these is the discussion about the differentiation of female sexu 
alitv. The controversy which has been raging in this field is discussed with 

rence to the work of Freud, Deutsch, Jones, Horney, and Klein. Interesting 
ty note is the fact that the discussion of this violent controversy finds its place in 
ction of the book entitled: “ The Facts of Psychoanalysis.” 

lhe discussion of the problems of identification and of defence mechanisms 

<i character formation has also been modified. The revision has made the 
process of identification much more lucid, and the insertion of a case study for 
illustrative purposes has made the nature of defence mechanisms more concrete. 

Fhe section on the psychoanalysis of children has been considerably expanded 


y giving more attention to the work of Melanie Klein. 

|.avmen and students who are interested in appraising the value of the psycho 
inalytic procedure will be pleased to find the inclusion of new data on the 
flectiveness of the treatment given at three of the psychoanalytic institutes. To 
the original data from the Institute in Berlin has been added similar material 
from the London and Chicago Psychoanalytic Institutes. That the data display 
remarkable agreement among the results of the three institutes is held to enhance 
their validity. Yet while it is helpful to have this new material available, the 
significance of the findings is still difficult to appraise. 

\ completely new chapter is devoted to the recently invigorated field of 
vchosomatics. On the whole this chapter is extremely well formulated. The 
neral theoretical problems are treated without neglect of specific concrete 
illustrations. And Dr. Hendrick succeeds in impressing the reader with the 
potentialities of the field without making exaggerated claims of its accomplish 
ments. He concludes that while there is much for psychoanalysis to contribute 
to the treatment of bodily diseases, for many years to come the procedure will 
be one of consultation between “analysts trained in medicine and internists 
capable of intelligent appraisal of psychological possibilities.” 

The cultural applications of psychoanalysis are now also included in the book, 
The vast literature concerning the psychoanalytic study of the arts is rather 
briefly mentioned. The work of Freud on anthropology is discussed and the 
names of Malinowski and Roheim mentioned as anthropologists with psycho 
analytic leanings. A good impression of the influence that has been exerted by 
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psychoanalysis upon sociology is presented by reference to the work of such 
people as Fromm, Walder, Lasswell, Sapir, and Dollard. Freud’s own y rk 
in this field is, of course, also included. 

In general the revision has improved the book considerably. The new ed; 
tion 1s a superior representation of the psychoanalytic movement as it exis 
today. The most recent book of Karen Horney, however, has emphasized th, 
need for one further revision which has been omitted; that need is for a better 


distinction between the “facts” and the “theories” of psychoanalysis. Pr 
Horney’s devastating attack on the Oedipus complex, for example, makes jts 
status as a “fact of psychoanalysis” highly questionable. It is unfortunate that 
in a sense, this revision has already become out of date in so far as Dr. Horney’s 
recent contributions affect the psychoanalytic movement. Nonetheless with this 
revision Dr. Hendrick has provided the best single reference available for an 
appreciative account of the psychoanalytic movement today. 
Dorwin Cartwricut 

Harvard University. 


Nouveau TRAITE Vol. VI. By Georges Dumas. Paris: Alcan 
1939. Pp. 548. 


The sixth volume of Dumas’ large handbook of psychology turns to the social 
sphere of psychology, under the general heading “Les fonctions systematisées 
de la vie affectuve et de la vie active.” 

The volume opens with two chapters by L. Dugas on the emotions: “La 
logique des sentiments” and “Les passions.” The first reviews with a critical 
note Ribot’s study of the same topic. The theory of formal and immanent 
logic advanced here as applied to psychology, seems timely in the midst of 
today’s controversy over the scientific fundamentals of psychology. Dugas’ 
critical remarks follow the direction taken in this whole volume—a demand for 
a stronger differentiation between the social and the more personal aspects and 
problems of the “sentiments.” The second chapter represents a more original 
contribution from the author. Differentiating passions from emotions and from 
inclinations, he emphasizes the dual source of the passionate life, regarding it 
as “fundamental” in so far as it is derived from the individual temperament 
and as “actual” in so far as it is derived from occasions supplied by the 
environment. Types of passions are distinguished: the organic (such as the 
epicurean); the social (for example, gambling); manias and intellectual passions 
(such as avarice). There is also a survey of studies of the psychic mechanism 
of the passions in relation to imagination, reason, and the other functions of 
character. The chapter ends with some remarks on the psychopathology of 
the passions. 

Félicien Challeye’s “L’évolution, spiritualisation et la socialisation de: 
tendances ” seems to me the most fascinating part of the whole volume. Since 
the problem of mental development in Freud’s theory of sublimation has been 
made an object of modern psychological investigation, it has become impossib 
to eliminate this question from any serious discussion of even the most academic 
psychology. The present treatise is, so far as I know, the first broad attempt to 
deal with this problem in the frame of academic psychology. French psychology, 
naturally, is better disposed toward this whole question than is any other group 
In the Roman Catholic atmosphere spiritualization has always been a funda 
mental religious issue, a problern which, through Bergson’s Evolution creatrise 
has also arisen in the field of philosophical speculation. After an_ historical 
Appetit,” there is a discus 
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survey which traces the problem back to Spinoza’s 
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on of the general possibility of the evolution of the “tendances”—a term 
-ranslated into English by McDougall’s “ propensities ” and in the midst 
discussion one encounters the problem of transference and transforma. 
ron. Of these there exist three forms: “intellectualisation, spiritualisation, 
Jisation.” I cannot but question Challeye’s supposition that spiritualisation 
always precedes socialization; in infancy the contrary ts the case. 
rhe contribution of Daniel Legache 1s called “ L'amour et la haine,” a rather 


section restricted to a survey of psychological studies of love and hate in 


hort 
the current literature. Primarily it shows the difference between the realistic 
and idealistic conceptions, and also between that of psychoanalysis and what 


wuthor quotes as the phenomenological standpoint (Scheler). 

©. Davy too, in “ Les sentiments sociaux et les sentiments moraux,” gives for 
the most part a broad survey of what, according to him, are the most important 
theories of social and moral emotions, going back to ancient philosophy. The 
list of tho-e referred to gives an impression of Davy’s general viewpoint: Hobbes, 
Rousseau, Othmar Spann, Scheler, Toennies, Gieger, Vierkandt, Ribot, Espinas, 
Westermarck, McDougall, Durkheim, Bergson, Parodi, and Piaget. At the end 
- an interesting resumé of the differences between moral and social emotions. 

Le sentiment religieux,” G. Belot’s short chapter on religion, has for its 
aim the clarification of the emotional mechanism in religious life. It is in the 

‘in a summation of the ideas of Ribot, Hoeffding, and Durkheim. The 
essence of its argument is that religion, to be effective, must individualize 
impersonal existence and actualize ideals. 

H. Delacroix, in “Le sentiments esthetiques et l'art,” has contributed a very 
arefully written chapter on aesthetic behavior. After a summary of the 
important conceptions of aesthetics from the time of Kant, he devotes himself 
to a discussion of the functions of art creation and appreciation. The latter 

rt of the chapter studies the several arts separately: music, phonetical art, 
nd plastic art. 

In “Les volitions ” Ch. Blondel attempts an objective survey of the most fre 
nt theories of will. After a short preface on the relation of will to action, 
i) the material and social factors involved, a broad report is given on the 
experimental studies of the psychology of will. In the midst of this report are 
discussions of the theories of Ach and Michotte, followed by general theories 
of the psychology of will, including accounts of the conceptions of Wundt and 
James. A few pages are added on sociological theories of will. Finally, there 

a more personal discussion of the dualistic viewpoint of will as motor action 
or mental activation, and a short review of the problem of diseases of the will. 

H. Laugier and W. Liberson are the authors of “ Psychophysiologie de leffort 
physique,” a chapter which includes mention of the muscular, emotional, mental, 


cal, respirative, circulatory, and secretorial expressions of physical effort. 


‘nercet 
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The final sections are devoted to the problem of the interrelationship between 
he nervous system and physical effort. 

H. Delacroix’s chapter on “ L’invention et le genie” is a broad discussion of 
the general problems of human creativity. The first part, on invention, reviews 

tinly the theories of Ribot, Bergson, Spearman, and some German authors 
like Selz and the Gestaltists. The second short part, on discovery, 1s followed 
by a general consideration of the psychic personality of the genius The final 
portion studies the process of creation and of creative fantasy, a discussion most 
f which reflects the theories of Ribot. 

Ernst Harms. 


New York City. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PsycHoLocy. By E. G. Boring, H. S. Langfeld, H. P. Weld 
and collaborators. New York: Wiley, 1939. Pp. 652. 


GENERAL PsycuoLocy. By L. E. Cole. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1939. Pp. 688 


GeNeRAL Psycnotocy. By J. P. Guilford. New York: Van Nostrand, 1929 
Pp. 630. 


PsycHo.ocy, THE Science oF Benavior. By K. F. Muenzinger. Denver: World 


Press, 1939. Pp. 270. 


DeMOoNsTRATIONS FoR GeNneRAL Psycnotocy. By N. V. Scheidemann 
Pp. 241. 


LecTuRE 


Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 


INTRODUCTION TO GENERAL PsycrioLocy. By J. B. Stroud. New York: Prentice 
Hall, 1938. Pp. 681. 


EXPERIMENTAL Founpations oF Genera Psycnorocy. By W. L. Valentine 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1938. Pp. 377. 


The seven books listed are all designed for use in connection with the first 


course in psychology at the college level. Except for the books by Scheidemann 


and Valentine, they are all general textbooks. Such general textbooks may be 


classified provisionally into three groups. The first group includes those texts 


planned primarily as a systematic exposition of the author’s viewpoint, with the 


relevant work of other psychologists brought in incidentally. It is represented 


in the present list only by Muenzinger. The second group consists of books 


which are more or less formal presentations of the material which has been 


agreed upon by convention as belonging in elementary psychology. Such texts 


may be recognized by the prominence given to the nervous system, the sense 


organs, and sensory phenomena. The tendency is for the newer topics, such as 


individual differences and personality, to be added to the older topics, instead 


of displacing them. The textbooks of Boring, Langfeld, and Weld (hereafter 
designated B-L-W), Cole, Guilford, and Stroud are all of this group. The third 
group of textbooks consists of those reworked in terms of the contemporary 


activities of psychologists and the interests of the students, with less concern for 


the traditional content of the first course. These texts, of which several have 


gained wide adoption, are not represented in the general textbooks reviewed 


here. The trend is reflected in the experiments selected for discussion by 


Valentine. That the newer approach may be implemented by a collection of 


experiments denies the common characterization of one kind of text as “scien 
tific” and the other as “popular.” The distinction is instead that between 
“conventional” and “less conventional,” either of which may be more or less 


scientific by any criteria chosen. 
Although counting pages does not suffice as a basis for comparing books, the 
trends within these texts for the preservation of the old and the assimilation 


of the new may be inferred in part from the amount of space devoted to 
selected topics. The four most comparable texts are analyzed in this manner 
in Table 1, in which the number of pages assigned each of the different topics 
is expressed in per cent of the total number of pages in the book. The topics 
of learning, motivation, emotion, thinking, and reasoning, while varying greatly 
in the treatment accorded them, appear to be common to all textbooks, and 
hence are omitted in the comparison. An analysis such as that in Table 1 may 
provide a crude index to the conventionality of a textbook. The more anatomy, 
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and sense-perception, relative to social functions, the more nearly 


nhvsiology, 


‘ok conforms to the older tradition. On this basis, Cole and Stroud are 


mewhat more conventional than Guilford and B-L-W, although each of these 
es prominent treatment to the older topics, some 200 pages in each 


exts gi 
ing devoted to anatomy, physiology, and sensory processes. 
rhere is nothing inherently objectionable in devoting space to such conven 
nal matters as schematic nervous systems and diagrams of the inner ear, but 


the following considerations are important: (1) there is no evidence that the 
TABLE 1 


Prrcentack OF Paces Devotep To Secectep Topics Severat Recent 


TEXTBOOKS 


COLE GUILFORD STROUD 


TOPK B-L-W 


} 


Anatomy and physiology 
(nervous system, receptors, effectors) 6 21 < 12 


Attention, sensation, perception 31 8 22 


Total 


Intelligence, personality, social functions 


‘sydent really assimilates the details of neuroanatomical and sense-organ struc 
ture in the brief time devoted to them; (2) the material is generally unpopular 
with students: and (3) the selection of material is based on precedent rather 
than on its significance to the student in relation to the objectives of the course 
The first two points may be left here as unsupported assertions, but the third 


requires justification 

That the material is selected on the basis of precedent rather than on a func- 
tonal basis is best substantiated by noting the omission of relevant material 
which has an equal right to be included. While man is as certainly a biological 
-eanism as a neuroanatomical one, not one of these texts deals with Mendelian 
orinciples of heredity. If the basis for contemporary psychological controversies 
is to be understood, it is surely as important to know that like need not beget 
like as it is to know that there is an organ of Corti. But genetics has seldom 
heen required of graduate students of psychology, whereas neuroanatomy has 
heen. Hence tradition requires that pages be devoted to the nervous system, 
while other equally scientific biological material is disregarded. These books 
mention the genes in passing; an equivalent treatment of the sense organs 
would consist in saying that we see with our eyes and hear with our ears." 

Another illustration of the importance of precedent is found in the topic of 
reaction-time. It so happens that everyone feels compelled to treat it, though 
there is no consensus as to where it belongs. In B-L-W it comes under “quan 
titative description of response,” in Cole it is distributed between the central 
nervous system and motivation, in Guilford it is used simply as an illustration 
of experimental method, and in Stroud the experiments are given a place by 


‘It must not be assumed that I am urging a detailed treatment of genetics in the 
elementary text. I suggest, instead, a parallel treatment. If a cursory treatment of 
genetics sufficies, in view of the importance of the nature-nurture problem, then a 
cursory treatment of neuroanatomy and sense physiology may also suffice 
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themselves under nervous and motor phenomena, with emphasis on their 
lessness. Although the chief interest in reaction-time today dy prof 
psychologists is in reference to such matters as accident prevention on th 
ways, this fact is not mentioned in any of the texts. Reaction-time illustrar 
the point that the inclusion of many topics is on the basis of tradition, rat} 
than in terms of their role in contemporary psychology. 

For still another illustration, consider the treatment of work and fat 
Here is an important topic, which, like genetics, is not obligatory up: 
writer of a conventional text. One looks in vain in the index to B-L-W 
ergograph, fatigue, work, boredom, monotony; Cole gives less than five 
under “effectors”; Guilford’s index references are to auditory fatigue and | 
fatigue in learning, a total of three pages; only Stroud devotes a chapter to v 
fatigue, and sleep. (With his Chicago background, Stroud is following 
different precedent!) These illustrations should suffice to show that the se! 
tion for “conventional” or “ scientific” textbooks is not based on the prin 
of surveying the substance of contemporary psychology. It is based on +! 
principle of giving chiefly what the writers have been taught or have bx 
accustomed to teach in their courses. 

Thus far the four books have been treated as though they were rather similar 
In a comparative review of this kind it is impossible to give credit to 
exceptionally fine sections, or to call attention to errors. Space permits on! 
a few brief characterizations of each book. 

The B-L-W book profits from the experience with the earlier one, and. accord 
ing to its preface, meets the demand for a more “ modernistic” approach. 
outline is the most unorthodox of the four books, beginning with a chapter on 
the nature of man, and proceeding with the social functions of the individual 
personality, individual differences, through motivation, emotion, and learning 
to end with perception and sensation. With this newer approach, the reput 
bility of the 24 collaborators, and the skill of the editors, this book wi! 
undoubtedly have a wide appeal, particularly with those whose teaching | 
been conventional, yet who wish to adventure cautiously into newer topics 


Cole has marred an otherwise clear and useful text by a too self-conscr 
physiological behaviorism, now rather out of style. Actually his treatment 
of Freud and Gestalt are sympathetic, and his bias is less strong than 
declares it to be. 

Although Guilford’s text is conventional in approach, with nearly the firs! 
third devoted to the nervous system and sensory activities, there is a defini! 
tendency to make the material of interest to the student, and applications often 
enter in illustrative fashion. The instructor is free to modify the order o! 
treatment. 

Stroud’s book is rather uneven in interest and difficult. The diagrams o! 
brain structure and the like are far too complicated for the accompanying text 
discussion. Many graphs and tables, with original references cited in footnot 
make available much recent material. The inclusion of some anthropolog! 
consideration—ten pages in the chapter on instinct and culture, and a f 
pages in the next chapter on personality—suggests a source which might | 
more thoroughly quarried for use in beginning psychology courses. 

Muenzinger has written a book avowedly different from the others. He sa 
in his preface for instructors that “ the time has come when even an 
elementary outline of psychology should be written from a unifying and al! 
inclusive single theoretical standpoint.” “It should be obvious that the the 
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| approach used in the book does not make it possible to change the order 
apters.” Throughout the book each paragraph is numbered to fit an 
of the chapter. Readings are keyed to other books which summarize 
ents, so that few details are given. Muenzinger’s system is deserving 
re careful appraisal as such. As a textbook, however, it may be pre- 
that not many instructors will wish to submit to the discipline of its 
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rigid outline. The persons credited with the greatest influence on the system 
CG. H. Mead and E. C. Tolman. 
| books by Scheidemann and Valentine are of a different sort, not com 


with standard textbooks. Scheidemann’s lecture demonstrations are 
d for those who do not have (or do not wish to use) expensive appa 
\ stop-watch and a mimeograph machine are the chief essentials. The 
written for the instructor, and its use will help most teachers to improve 
es. Valentine’s book is essentially a series of abstracts or reviews of 
‘ents on a variety of topics, chiefly those of current interest, though not 
recent. Thus the only experiments on perceptual processes are 
Stratton (1897) and Young (1928). The books differs from a collec 
readings in that no effort is made to confine the treatment to the words 
riginal author. There are a number of applied topics, e¢.g., effects of 
industrial motivation, lie detection, aptitudes, market research. The 
graphs have been redrawn from the original sources. Unfortunately, 
ue as expository devices has in several instances been impaired by a 
mewhat confusing to the student. The readings are serviceable, 
iudicious selection from among them may well be used to supplement 
rd_ textbooks. 
Ernest R. Hircarp. 


nford University. 


McGraw-Hill, 1939. Pp. xii +656. 


\Maremce AND THE Famity. By Ray E. Baber. New York and London: 


Success on Famure 1s Marrice. By Ernest W. Burgess and 
id S. Cottrell, Jr. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939. Pp. xxiti+ 472. 


Acuieve Sex Happiness ty Marriace. By Henry and Freda Thornton. 
York: Vanguard Press, 1939. Pp. xu+155. 


\ccording to the preface Dr. Baber’s book has two aims: to make a socio- 
| analysis of the family, and to present reliable data which will be of 
al help in the selection of a marriage partner. The type of data selected 
logical, and the help given to the prospective husband and wife is largely 
al. The book, written in the style of a text, discusses the history of the 
the marriage laws in various states and countries, laws and statistics on 

and the new status of women in political and occupational spheres. 
ire also two chapters each on mate-selection, husband-wife relationship, 
parent-child relationship discussed from the sociological point of view. 
book as a whole is written from a conservative viewpoint, and some readers 

\y criticize Dr. Baber for deploring the modern changes in family life rather 

n discussing the problems of adjustment to those changes. The volume is, 

wwever, a sound sociological treatise on the institution of marriage and the 

The problem of mate-selection and the prediction of marital success is the 
theme of the study by Burgess and Cottrell. Here again, the book is 
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written from the sociological point of view and predicts success in marriage by 
actuarial methods, correlating the various factors to the degree of happiness of 
the marriage as reported by the couples involved. The method seems to predict 
successfully the marital happiness of a statistical class if not of an individual 
couple. How valuable such a prediction may be for the individual and how 
much light it sheds on the process of marital adjustment, however, seem 
questionable. 

The third book, by the Thorntons, is literally a guidebook to the marriage 
bed. It presents an extremely detailed and completely objective account of the 
sexual act and its accompanying superstitions. Perhaps the discussion of the 
problems of sexual adjustment is too intellectual. The authors do not, for 
example, seem to appreciate sufficiently the influence of the individual's training 
and inhibitions when they advocate complete freedom between husband and 
wife. Although it is probably true that such frankness would improve the 
marital adjustment, a couple may be very well adjusted in spite of their 
inhibitions; moreover, a psychoanalysis might be required to bring the husband 
and wife to the complete acceptance and enjoyment of such freedom. Despite 
this criticism the book is unquestionably worth while; such overemphasis js 
perhaps necessary at a time when the important source of marital maladjust 
ment is excessive inhibition rather than excessive freedom. 

Avrrep L. Batpwin. 
Harvard University. 


REPRESENTATIVE PsycHo ogists. By A. C. Westerhof. Union Bridge: Pilot 
Publishing Company, 1938. Pp. vit 119. 


The apparent purpose of the author in composing this little book was to record 
a few passing comments about the commitments of a random list of psychologists 
with respect to the problem of mechanism versus teleology. The men whose 
views were touched upon include Stern, Koffka, Kohler, Lewin, Terman, 
Tolman, Freud, Jung, Adler, Pauly, and McDougall. What these men may 
have thought about mechanism and teleology is still best discovered by going 
to the original sources. What Westerhof thinks about the problem is not dis 
closed even in the present original source, in spite of concluding chapters entitled 
“The argument about teleology” and “The argument for teleology.” 

C. C. Pratt. 


Rutgers University. 
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N ts. T. M. A study of jealousy. Boston: Bruce Humphnes, 1939. Pp. 100 


Roopix, JoHN | The social mind. New York: Macmillan, 1939 Pp. 593 


New A New facts on mental disorders. Springfield, Ill: Charles C 

Thomas, 1940. Pp. xxxiv+486. Price $4.50. 

Dorcus, R. M. Snarrer, G. W. Texthook of abnormal psychology Baltumors 
Williams & Wilkins, 1939. Pp. xvu+475. Price $4.00. 

Domas, Georces Nouveau traité de psychologie. Vol. V1. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1939 


Pp. 545 

Gusunn, Kart C. The psychology of exceptional children. New York he Ronald 
Press, 1940. Pp. xii+351. Price $3.25. 

Giraup, ANTOINE L’automatisme dans l'art. Paris: Marcel Riviere, 1939. Pp. 127 

GoLpsTEIN, KURT The organism. New York American Book Co., 1939 Pp 
xviit+533. Price $4.00 


Henprick, Ives. Facts and theories of psychoanalysis. New York: Altred A. Knopt 
1939. Pp. xiv+369. Price $3.01 

IncraM, MapeLene | Principles of psychiatric nursing. 
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